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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


EARLY 7.2 million persons 
N were reported as receiving aid 

under the five public assist- 
ance programs in March, about the 
same number as in February. This 
stability resulted from a combination 
of factors—seasonal influences, im- 
provement in economic conditions, 
and continuation of the decline in 
the number of persons receiving old- 
age assistance, as well as underre- 
porting for Illinois for the special 
types of public assistance. The data 
for Illinois on both number of re- 
cipients and amount of payments are 
understated because of an adminis- 
trative change in the processing of 
payments. The extent of the under- 
statement is unknown. 

In general assistance, the program 
most sensitive to changes in economic 
conditions, the number of persons re- 
ceiving aid dropped 19,000, the first 
decrease in 6 months. A year earlier 
the number of recipients of general 
assistance rose 97,000. In aid to de- 
pendent children, about 15,000 more 
persons were aided in March than in 
February. Even with the exclusion 
of any effects of the understatement 
for Illinois, the increase in the na- 
tional total was substantially less 
than that for March 1958. 

In aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled there was an increase 
of 900 in the number of recipients. 
The number of persons receiving aid 
to the blind was virtually the same 
as in February. In old-age assistance 
the downward trend in the number of 
recipients continued with a decrease 
of 5,100; 36 States aided fewer aged 
persons in March than in February. 














Total payments for assistance, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care, increased $2.6 million in March 
to $310.7 million. Total payments 
were higher in all five programs. The 
greatest increase was that in aid to 
dependent children — $954,000. Ex- 
penditures for general assistance, ex- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care, rose $635,000. The month’s rise 
in payments under each of the other 
three programs was relatively small. 

In the country as a whole the aver- 
age payment per person rose 65 cents 
in aid to the blind, 38 cents in aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 


18 cents in aid to dependent children, 
and 15 cents in old-age assistance. 
Approximately one-third of the 
change in the national average pay- 
ment in aid to the blind resulted 
from higher payments in Missouri, 
where the maximum payment was 
raised from $60 to $65. Most of the 
State changes in average payments 
were small. For States with the 
largest changes, fluctuations in ven- 
dor payments for medical care were, 
as usual, largely responsible for the 
differences from the preceding 
month. Massachusetts reported a 
$12 rise in the average payment for 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired wor ker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.. 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance .. 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind. 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance . 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind......... 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance (regular State pro- 
grams) : 
Initial claims (in thousands) .. 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 
Benefits paid (in millions) . 
Average weekly payment for total 1 unemploy- 


ment 


March February March 
1959 1959 1958 
12,827 12,675 11,461 
$780.2 $768.7 $629.4 
$71.84 $71.62 $65.17 
$81.67 $84.33 $73.12 
2,433 2,439 2,471 
2,923 2,902 2,642 
109 109 108 
331 330 300 
480 480 452 
$64.34 $64.19 $61.29 
28.62 28.50 27.26 
68.62 68.21 66.70 
63.66 63.28 60.66 
69.19 67.83 61.08 
1,164 1,306 1,795 
2,036 2,223 2,966 
$264.4 $263.4 $370.2 
pod. i $30.38 $30.52 $30.53 








aid to the blind, primarily because of 
a substantial increase in vendor med- 
ical payments. A change in admin- 
istrative procedures in Wisconsin 
brought a sizable increase in such 
payments, which was largely respon- 
sible for the $11 increase in the aver- 
age payment to recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
and for smaller increases in the other 
special types of public assistance in 
that State. 

During March, Iowa began making 
vendor payments for medical care in 
the programs of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children. Beginning in November 
1958, a “health allowance” of $6 had 
been included in money payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind; this allowance was 
discontinued with the initiation of 
vendor payments. Idaho also made 
its first vendor payments for medical 
care during March in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

Texas increased by $1 the maxi- 
mums on payments under old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. As a result of these changes 
the average money payment increased 
approximately $1 in each program. 

When West Virginia began basing 
assistance payments to recipients on 
75 percent of their budget deficits, in- 
stead of 82 percent, the average pay- 
ment per recipient decreased $2.58 in 
old-age assistance, $1.07 in aid to 


dependent children, $2.50 in aid to 
the blind, and $2.61 in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Average payments to recipients of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in North Dakota 
dropped noticeably; these decreases 
tended to offset the February in- 
creases that had resulted when 
amounts for 1959 real-estate taxes 
were included in payments to recipi- 
ents who own homes. 

The average payment per general 
assistance case rose an _ estimated 
$1.36 for the Nation as a _ whole. 
Average payments increased in a 
majority of the 48 States for which 
such payments are computed. The 
changes ranged from a decrease of 
$6.88 in Kentucky to a rise of $6.83 
in Rhode Island. 


@ About 12.8 million persons were 
receiving monthly benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program at the end of March 
—153,000 more than the number a 
month earlier. The increase was the 
largest since April 1958. Benefits were 
being paid at a monthly rate of $780.2 
million, about $11.5 million higher 
than at the end of February. 
Old-age (retired-worker) benefits 
showed the greatest numerical in- 
crease (84,600) from the February 
total. The number of wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits increased by 25,200, 
child’s benefits by 18,800, widow’s or 
widower’s benefits by 14,700, and dis- 


ability (disabled-worker) benefits by 
6,600. When each type of benefit is 
considered as a percentage of the 
number in current-payment status at 
the end of February, the increases 
range from 2.6 percent for disability 
benefits to 0.7 percent for mother’s 
benefits. 

About 244,000 monthly benefits 
were awarded in March, almost 61,000 
more than in February and more 
than in any other month since April 
1958. Because of the curtailment of 
statistical operations in December 
1958 to facilitate benefit conversion 
operations, figures on _ benefits 
awarded in December were included 
in the figures for January 1959. The 
765,000 monthly benefit awards re- 
corded during the January—March 
quarter were more than in any other 
quarter except April-June 1957 and 
were almost equal to the number 
awarded in the first 3 years that 
monthly benefits were payable. In- 
cluded in the quarterly total were 
44,300 monthly benefit awards to 
wives, husbands, and children of dis- 
abled-worker beneficiaries; in all, 
75,400 such awards have been made 
since September 1958. 

Lump-sum death payments total- 
ing $15.0 million were awarded in 
March to 175,400 persons. About a 
quarter of a million lump-sum pay- 
ments were recorded in January- 
March 1959; the average lump-sum 
amount per worker represented in 
the awards was $205.52—$4.58 more 


(Continued on page 15) 





March 
1959 
Civilian labor force,!* total (in thousands) 68,189 
Employed 63,828 
I ys EE ee oak F kueiv a a Ad bey 6 8b ol 6 aoale Nee opie 4,362 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates)13 . , $368.6 
Wage and salary disbursements 249.6 
MINI Be ke be eed bs dase obyeenetoue aie 46.1 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 45.1 
Social insurance and related payments ke atctt 20.5 
I RS ns he EE nd fh sxe Tc. oy dagen coe wwe Grea 3.2 
Other SHU ATE PRE 11.9 
Less: Personal contr ibutions for social insurance 71.8 
Consumer price index,!* all items (1947-49 = 100)................ 123.7 
Food Li ae eres eet es Or fie. oF tie 
Ee ee en ee Po Be Plc Clowns 148.8 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


“ Bureau of the Census. 


* Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


Commerce. 


February March Calendar year 
1959 1958 1958 1957 
67,471 67,510 68,647 67,946 
62,722 62,311 63,966 65,011 
4,749 5,198 4,681 2,936 
$365.4 $347.1 $354.4 $347.9 
246.9 232.6 237.1 238.1 
45.8 43.6 44.2 43.0 
44.8 43.8 43.9 43.0 
20.5 19.2 20.4 16.0 

3.2 3.0 3.0 2.8 
11.8 11.5 11.6 11.6 
"st 6.6 6.7 6.6 
123.7 123.3 123.5 120.2 
118.2 120.8 120.2 115.6 
148.6 142.3 144.4 138.1 


Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Money Income of Aged Persons: 
A 10-Year Review, 1948 to 1958 


by Lenore A. Epstern* 


HE nature or source of an aged 
person’s income—regardless of 
the total amount—is in itself 
one determinant of his economic wel- 
fare. Income that can be counted on 
for life may be used differently from 
the same amount of income that is 
clearly temporary in nature. This 
fact highlights the importance of the 
growth during the past decade in the 
number and proportion of aged per- 
sons receiving social insurance bene- 
fits. 

At the end of 1958, according to 
preliminary data, 70 percent of all 
persons aged 65 and over received 
some income from social insurance or 
related programs. These 10.8 million 
beneficiaries were almost three times 
as numerous as the total number with 
income from employment (table 1). 
Of the 3.7 million who had earnings 
or were nonworking wives of earners, 
it is estimated that almost 2.5 million 
were receiving social insurance bene- 
fits too and therefore did not rely 
primarily on earnings for their liveli- 
hood. Moreover, substantially all 
other aged persons with earnings 
were eligible to receive benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program when they or 
their husbands retired. Public welfare 
agencies provided the major support 
for more than 1.8 million aged per- 
sons or one-eighth of the total. One 
in 10 aged persons had no income 
from employment or from social in- 
surance or any other public income- 
maintenance program. 

Employment of aged persons 
dropped more than seasonally be- 
tween June and December 1958. With 
the growth of nearly half a million 
in the number drawing benefits under 
social insurance or related programs, 
however, the estimated number with 
income from either employment or 
social insurance remained constant 
at about 78 percent of the total. 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
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In the 10-year period June 1948- 
June 1958, while the aged population 
increased by 3.6 million, the number 
receiving benefits under social insur- 
ance and related programs jumped by 
more than 8 million. The number 
estimated to be without money in- 
come or to have income solely from 
sources other than employment, so- 
cial insurance, or assistance declined 
almost 2 million. The 50-percent in- 
crease in the proportion having some 
income from employment or social 
insurance represents a remarkable 
gain in economic security for one 
decade. 

Total monthly benefit payments 
under social insurance and related 
programs probably accounted for 
more than one-third of the estimated 
aggregate money income of all per- 
sons aged 65 and over in 1958. Pay- 
ments under all public income-main- 
tenance programs — insurance and 
assistance — were almost certainly 
more than 40 percent of the aggre- 
gate income of the aged for the year. 





Although much less remarkable 
than the growth in the number and 
proportion with some assured income, 
the reduction since 1948 in the pro- 
portion of aged persons with a very 
small cash income has been signifi- 
cant. The proportion who had less 
than $1,000 declined from 74 percent 
in 1948 to 60 percent in 1957, but the 
number of persons actually increased 
to 8.8 million. In contrast, the num- 
ber receiving at least $3,000 more 
than doubled to reach 1.7 million. 
For the aged living by themselves as 
separate units — whether married 
couples or single individuals—there 
has also been significant improve- 
ment in income position according to 
available data for 1951-56. Through- 
out the entire decade the aged were 
gaining income more than enough to 
offset the loss of purchasing power of 
the dollar as recorded by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics consumer price 
index. Beneficiaries under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
tend to concentrate in the middle of 


Table 1. —Estimates of number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money 
income from specified sources, by sex, December 1958 ' 


{Preliminary estimates; in thousands} 


Source of money income ? 


Population pees 65 and over, total 
Employment... _ 
| eee reer ee 
Nonworking wives of earners-__--_--- 
3. Social insurance and related programs 3. 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
Railroad retirement program 
Government employees’ retirement programs 
Veterans’ compensation and — 
Public assistance 4 


toe 





oe 


1 Data relate to the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Persons with income from sources specified 
may also have received money income from other 
sources, such as interest, dividends, private pensions 
or annuities, or cash contributions from relatives. 

2? Because persons frequently have income from 
more than one of the sources specified, the sum of 
persons shown on lines 2-5 exceeds the total number 
in the population (line 1). The estimates of persons 
with income from more than one source are devel- 
oped from survey data and are therefore subject to 
sampling and reporting errors, as well as the error 
inherent in projecting survey findings to additional 
population groups and different dates, errors that 
are relatively more significant for smal] estimates. 











Total Men Women 
a ae Se 15,380 | 6,990 8,390 
antibindtesiaiaieaieniaiasaemaeee 3,680 | 2,110 1,570 
SE Caen es 2,810 | 2,110 700 
bh Pe Sie aed BC Ss”  saetiete 870 
ee NE ys eS 10,830 5,420 | 5,410 
sig: ecasiale ie eine teh a 9,230 4,590 4,640 
a Be ee 590 300 2 
Sat A Oe SRL 7 420 370 
aR LR a 1,240 710 530 
apes 4 ee 2,510 940 1,570 
ES a 1,610 240 | 1,370 
ae) er Sane 3,250 1,720 1,530 


3 Persons with income from more than one of the 
programs listed are counted only once, Estimates 
of women beneficiaries under programs for govern- 
ment employees and veterans include the estimated 
number of beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt 
of benefits. 

4 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 
and over receiving aid to the blind or to the per- 
manently and totally disabled; includes a small 
number receiving vendor payments for medical 
care but no direct cash payment. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program 
Research on the basis of published and unpublished 
data from the Bureau of the Census and agencies 
administering income-maintenafice programs. 





the income range for aged persons. 

These and many other facts re- 
lating to the economic security and 
resources of the aged are needed by 
legislators and others concerned with 
the problems and needs of the 15% 
million Americans aged 65 and over. 
This article is intended to provide 
the basis for an appraisal of their 
present economic status and of 
changes during the past decade. It 
is based on data that have recently 
become available from a nationwide 
survey of beneficiaries made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, from the Bureau of the 
Census, from the Consumer Finances 
Surveys conducted for the Federal 
Reserve Board, and from the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The first section of the article pre- 
sents detailed estimates of the total 
number of aged persons with money 
income from employment, income- 


maintenance programs, and certain 
other sources in June 1958 and 10 
years earlier, and on the number 
owning their homes. June 1958 data 
are used for this analysis both be- 
cause they are less subject to change 
than the preliminary estimates for 
the end of the year and because sea- 
sonal factors make them more com- 
parable with the available data for 
1948, which relate to June. The sec- 
ond section summarizes the latest 
data (1957) on the amount of income 
they receive and any comparable dis- 
tributions for earlier dates. 


Sources of Money Income 


Social insurance and related pro- 
grams.—Benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program are by far the most frequent 
source of income for persons aged 65 
and over. In June 1958, three-fifths 
of all aged persons in the United 


States were receiving such benefits as 
retired workers or as aged wives, 
widows, or parents of deceased work- 
ers. An additional 1.6 million could 
have drawn benefits whenever they 
(or their husbands) retired. The 
number with benefits in current-pay- 
ment status increased sixfold between 
June 1948 and June 1958 (table 2). 

Benefits payable under other public 
programs because of the worker’s re- 
tirement or death went to about 1.3 
million persons aged 65 and over (in- 
cluding beneficiaries’ wives not in 
direct receipt of benefits). More than 
half of the 1.3 million were benefici- 
aries under special staff retirement 
programs for Federal, State, or local 
government employees; the others re- 
ceived benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. In mid-1958, disa- 
bility payments to living veterans 
and monthly compensation or pen- 
sions to survivors of deceased vet- 


Table 2.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money income from specified sources, by sex, June 





1948 and June 1958 } 





Number (in thousands) 





Percentage distribution 


























Source of money income 2 Total Men Women Total Men Women 
| | | \ | | j } l 
1948 | 1958 | 1948 | 1958 | 1948 | 1958 | 1948 | 1958 | 1948 | 1958 | 1948 | 1958 
| ‘ i | ! 
1. Population aged 65 and over, total_.__..._...- 11,540 | 15,190 | 5,500 | 6,930 | 6,040 | 8,260 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
OLE RRS RS SEE 55 ES RS 3 i's 2,410 | 2,310! 1,420 | 1,640 | 33.2; 26.0) 43.8; 33.3 | 23.5 | 19.9 
ac taenamdninninwien 2,930 | 3,070 | 2,410 | 2,310 520; 760; 25.4; 2.2/ 43.8) 33.3) 86) 92 
Nonworking wives of earners______- ‘TSS eEA 900 ONY SES, eee i 900 | 880 | 7.8 | ne aE Pe | 14.9} 10.7 
3. Social insurance and related programs 2______._________- 2,330 | 10,360 | 1,290! 5,220! 1,040 5,140 | 20.2 68.2 | 23.4 | 75.3 17.2 62.2 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance_.__.____- 1,460 | 8,840 | 830 | 4,440 | 630 | 4,400; 12.7 58.2 15.1 64.1 10.4 | 53.3 
Railroad retirement program_-_._..........-...---.--- 300} 580 180, 300 120 20} 2.6; 38] 33] 4.3 2.0 3.4 
Government employees’ retirement programs..______- 300 | 750 | 160 400 140 350 | 2.6 | 4.9 | 2.9 | 5.8 2.3 | 4.2 
Veterans’ compensation and pensions__._.___________- 350 | 1,160 | 170 660 | 180 500 | 3.0 7.6 | 3.1 | 9.5 | 3.0 6.1 
i... \ i aeaeannrs 2,400 | 2,520} 1,060 960 | 1,340 | 1,560) 20.8; 16.6) 19.3] 13.9] 22.2; 18.9 
5. No money income or income solely from other sources._| 3,400 | 1,500 1,040 120 | 2,360; 1,380 | 29.4) 9.9} 18.9] 1.7; 39.1) 16.7 
i | | } 
6. ee meee than one of sources in lines 2-4_______ 420 | 3,140 | 300 | 1,680 120 | 1,460 | 3.6 | s | 5.4 | oe \, 2.0 | 5 
and eminiogment§........................... me \f 1,900 |\ if 990 |) f MON «aall I-51) 3 | le 
Other programs and employment *......____..__.___- 270 |) "600 If 210 380 |f |) onl? 231) Glo 1s 3.8 \\ 5.5 |f 101) 99 
Old-age assistance and OASDI-_----.....--_..-..----- 1590 |{ 6101) = go {f 300) gg f 310)) a gif 4.0 164% 31) azo 38 
Other assistance and OASDI or related programs___- t -2a0di 10 |f Diy ea | ad | a i a .2 
| j 
1 1958 data for the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 

and the Virgin Islands; 1948 data for the continental United States. Persons 2,420 
with income from sources specified may also have received money income from 570 
other sources, such as interest, dividends, private pensions or annuities, or cash 1,850 

contributions from relatives. 
2 Because persons frequently have income from more than one of the sources 2,560 
specified, the sum of persons shown on lines 2-5 exceeds the total number in the 1,380 
population (line 1). The estimates of persons with income from more than one 1,180 


source are developed from survey data and are therefore subject to sampling and 
reporting errors, as well as the error inherent in projecting survey findings to 
additional population groups and different dates, errors that are relatively more 
significant in the case of small estimates. 

Estimates are not consistent with those published in the Bulletin for earlier 
periods because of the availability of new data. Estimates for December 1956, 
the last date for which this series was published, change as follows when revised 
to take account of the findings of the 1957 surveys of OASI beneficiaries and civil- 
service annuitants and to incorporate later estimates of aged persons receiving 
payments under programs for veterans and government employees: 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Selected sources of money income Original Revised 


Social insurance and related programs, net total_............ 8,510 8,240 
(SB ehh, acter La ac lh TIS ae 4,340 4,210 
ci EAR) aes iLL x Oe ti eR 4,170 4,030 


3 Persons with income from more than one of the programs listed are counted 
only once. Unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, and tem- 
porary disability insurance programs also provided income for an unknown 
number. Estimates of women beneficiaries under the railroad program (1948) 
and government employees’ retirement and veterans’ programs (1948 and 1958) 
include the estimated number of beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of 
benefits. 

4 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 and over receiving aid to 
the blind or to the permanently and totally disabled; includes a small number 
receiving vendor payments for medical care but no direct cash payment. 

5 Excludes a small number with income from employment and OASDI and 
another insurance or related program; the fi on line 3 have already been 
adjusted for overlap among the insurance and related programs. 


Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data’ from the Bureau of the Census and agencies 
administering income-maintenance programs. 


Social Security 


erans went to nearly 1 million aged 
persons—to almost 1.2 million, when 
the wives of veterans on the benefit 
rolls are included. 

On the basis of information from 
the nationwide survey of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries con- 
ducted late in 1957,' it is estimated 
that about 860,000 of the 8.8 million 
beneficiaries also received payments 
under one of the other public retire- 
ment programs or the program for 
veterans. It seems logical to assume 
that beneficiaries of the railroad re- 
tirement program were at least as 
likely as old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries—about 1 in 16 of 
the men and 1 in 20 of the women 
beneficiaries — to receive veterans’ 
pensions or compensation. A special 
study of Federal civil-service annui- 
tants whose annuities began on or 
before October 1, 1956, shows that 1 
in 6 of the men aged 65 and over and 
1 in 16 of the aged women annuitants 
were receiving veterans’ pensions or 
compensation.2, The provisions for 
veterans’ civil-service preference pre- 
sumably account for the fact that 
these rates were so much higher than 
those for old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries. 

The net total of persons receiving 
some income from social insurance 
or related programs in mid-1958 was 
thus 10.4 million, or slightly more 
than two-thirds of all persons aged 
65 and over, compared with 2.3 mil- 
lion, or one-fifth of the aged 10 years 
earlier. Major amendments to the 
Social Security Act in 1950, 1954, and 
1956 extending old-age, survivors, and 


1 For highlights from preliminary tabu- 
lations on income received during the pre- 
ceding year and a brief description of the 
survey, see the Social Security Bulletin, 
August 1958. Data used in the present 
article on types of income received in the 
last month of the survey year were tabu- 
lated for the purpose of ._preparing these 
estimates and are being published for the 
first time. They relate to all beneficiaries 
aged 65 and over, including a small num- 
ber widowed or separated during the year 
who were omitted from the published re- 
ports on income during the survey year. 

2These figures are from unpublished 
data made available by the Civil Service 
Commission. See also Report on Civil 
Service Annuitants Requested by Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, House 
of Representatives, 85th Congress, Second 
Session, Committee Print, March 25, 1958. 
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disability insurance coverage — to- 
gether with the gradual maturing of 
the system—account for the sixfold 
increase in the number of aged bene- 
ficiaries under this program. The 
number of beneficiaries under pro- 
grams for railroad workers and gov- 
ernment employees doubled during 
the 10 years. The number receiving 
veterans’ compensation or pensions 
more than tripled primarily because 
many veterans of World War I had 
reached age 65—the age at which a 
veteran who has a 10-percent dis- 
ability and is “not working or able to 
work more than half the usual hours 
at half the usual pay” is considered 
totally disabled for purposes of re- 
ceiving a non-service-connected dis- 
ability pension. 

Some aged persons receive income- 
maintenance payments under work- 
men’s compensation laws because of 
on-the-job injury or death of the 
breadwinner. Some of those in the 
labor force receive unemployment in- 
surance or temporary disability in- 
surance payments when they are laid 
off or ill. Although information is 
not available on the number receiv- 
ing payments under these programs 
in 1958 or any recent year, it is be- 
lieved to be small. Furthermore, some 
of these persons undoubtedly receive 
other social insurance benefits con- 
currently. At the most, inclusion of 
such persons might raise the total 
number of aged persons receiving 
benefits under social insurance or re- 
lated programs by one-quarter of a 
million, or 2 percent, but probably 
the number to be added would be 
considerably smaller. 

At the end of 1957, about 114 mil- 
lion persons were receiving payments 
under a private pension or deferred 
profit-sharing plan, and it is esti- 
mated that all but about 100,000 of 
them were aged 65 and over. It has 
been estimated that roughly 165,000, 
or 13 percent, had worked in non- 
covered employment or retired before 
they met the age or work require- 
ments to qualify under the Federal 
program.’ Some below the retirement 


3 See Alfred M. Skolnik and Joseph Zis- 
man, “Growth in Employee Benefit Plans,” 
Social Security Bulletin, March 1958, and 
“Growth in Employee Benefit Plans, 1954— 
57,” Social Security Bulletin, March 1959. 


age for receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits at the end 
of 1957 might later qualify. It was 
found in the 1957 survey of old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
that 18.5 percent of the retired men 
and 7.5 percent of the retired women 
drawing benefits at the end of the 
year also received payments under 
private employer or union pension 
plans. This finding suggests that 
about 350,000 persons drawing pri- 
vate pensions were not eligible for 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. The survey sample covered, how- 
ever, only beneficiaries who had 
drawn at least one old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit check by 
September 1956. Consequently, the 
proportion of all old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries receiv- 
ing private pensions is probably un- 
derestimated, because recent retirees 
are more likely to have private pen- 
sion rights than are those who have 
been on the rolls longer. It seems 
probable, therefore, that at least 
four-fifths of those receiving private 
employer or union pensions were old- 
age and survivors insurance benefici- 
aries at the end of 1957. 

By the end of 1958 there were prob- 
ably 1144 million persons aged 65 and 
over receiving private pensions. Ten 
years earlier the total number receiv- 
ing private pensions was probably 
less than 400,000, and their pensions 
were much less likely to be supple- 
mentary to old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. 


Employment.—In June 1958, only 
1 in 5 aged persons had paid work. 
Slightly more than one-fourth—com- 
pared with one-third in June 1948— 
had income from employment if 
women who are not themselves em- 
ployed but married to earners are in- 
cluded. The total of almost 4 million 
with some income from employment 
in mid-1958 is nevertheless slightly 
larger than the comparable estimate 
for 1948. The diminishing importance 
of employment as an income source 
for aged persons would have been 
even greater had it not been for the 
long-term trend toward increased 
labor-force participation by older 
women. 

The report of the Bureau of the 
Census on the labor force in June 








1958 shows that, of all workers aged 
65 and over, about 22 percent worked 
in agriculture and 78 percent in non- 
farm pursuits; of the aged men who 
were employed, 27 percent were in 
agriculture and 73 percent in non- 
farm work. Of the nonfarm male 
workers, 30 percent worked fewer 
than 35 hours a week. Part-time work 
generally brings small earnings, of 
course. Moreover, many older work- 
ers are on the job only part of the 
year, so that their annual earnings 
may be small even if they work a full 
week while on a job. In 1957 only 
about one-fifth of all men aged 65 
and over and 4 percent of all aged 
women were year-round, full-time 
earners. Their annual income was 
roughly two and one-half to three 
times that for all aged persons — 
$3,430 compared with $1,420 for men 
and $2,010 compared with $740 for 
women.* 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
roughly 2.5 million aged persons with 
some income from employment were 
also receiving benefits under an in- 
come-maintenance program. Accord- 
ing to tie sample survey of the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, about one-fourth of the men 
who received a benefit check for the 
last month of the survey year had 
some earnings in that month and 
more than one-fifth of the women 
beneficiaries were earners or wives of 
earners.® More than a third of the 
retired beneficiaries had some earn- 
ings during the preceding year. Bene- 
ficiaries of other public retirement 
programs would probably be about as 
likely to work as old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries: Their 
higher average benefit levels make 
supplementation somewhat less ur- 
gent, but this may be offset by the 





* Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports: Series P-57, Labor Force, 
No. 192, and Series P-60, Consumer In- 
come, No. 30. 

5 The exclusion from the sample of bene- 
ficiaries on the rolls less than a year might 
be expected, on the one hand, to result in 
an underestimate of the number with 
earnings, because the retired workers in- 
cluded in the survey were 1 year older, on 
the average, than all retired beneficiaries. 
On the other hand, it is possible that 
many aged persons stop work and apply 
for benefits only because of illness, and 
they may later reenter the labor market 
and find at least part-time work. 
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fact that earnings outside the rail- 
road industry (regardless of amount) 
do not generally result in suspension 
of railroad retirement benefits (other 
than survivor benefits) and earnings 
in industry generally have no effect 
on pensions of former Government 
employees. The male annuitants aged 
65 and over of the Federal civil-serv- 
ice retirement system (studied in 
1957) reported earnings almost as 
frequently as did old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance beneficiaries but female 
annuitants reported earnings only 
about half as often us women drawing 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits based on their own earnings 
record. 

That the liberalizations in the “re- 
tirement test” provisions have had a 
significant effect on employment of 
persons drawing benefits is suggested 
by the fact that the proportion of 
retired workers (with old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status) with earnings 
was almost twice as large late in 1957 
as in the fall of 1951, according to 
the national sample surveys con- 
ducted in those years. The age at 
which full benefits were payable re- 
gardless of earnings was 75 in 1951 
and 72 in 1957.° In 1951 benefits were, 
in essence, not payable for any month 
in which a beneficiary under age 75 
earned $50 or more in covered em- 
ployment. In 1957 benefits were not 
payable for 1 or more months to a 
beneficiary under age 72 who earned 
more than $1,200 from any source, 
except that they were not withheld 
for any month in which he neither 
earned more than $80 in wages nor 
rendered substantial services in self- 
employment. 


Public assistance and support by 
relatives.—With the rapid expansion 
of the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program, old-age 
assistance serves increasingly to sup- 
plement insurance benefits that do 
not meet the needs of aged persons 
as measured by State standards of 
need. Most often there is supplemen- 
tation because the insurance benefits 


6 The provision in effect from 1951-54 
that full benefits were payable regardless 
of earnings only to persons aged 75 and 
over was relaxed to apply to persons aged 
72 and over after 1954. 


are small as a result of low average 
earnings, in other instances because 
of medical care or other special needs. 
In June 1958, when 1 in every 6 aged 
persons—2.5 million—received old- 
age assistance or aid to the blind, a 
fourth of them were old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries; in 
1948, when more than 1 in every 5 of 
the aged received assistance, only 
one-sixteenth of this group was on 
the beneficiary rolls.’ 

The estimate for June 1958 was 
prepared by extrapolating data re- 
ported by the States for February 
1958. The distribution of the cases 
between men and women is based on 
the findings of the 1957 beneficiary 
survey made by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 

In June 1958, four-fifths of the 
men and three-fifths of the women 
with no income from employment or 
social insurance received public as- 
sistance. Ten years earlier, fewer 
than half the men in this situation 
and slightly more than a third of the 
women were on the assistance rolls. 
This change probably reflects some 
liberalization of State assistance 
standards and possibly also the fact 
that persons without income from 
employment or social insurance in 
1958 were older, on the average, than 
those in 1948 and therefore more 
likely to have special needs. During 
the same 10 years the proportion of 
aged persons having some income 
from employment or social insurance 
increased about 50 percent (from 63 
percent to 90 percent for men and 
from 40 percent to 69 percent for 
women). Both developments reflect 
the striking improvement in public 
income-maintenance provisions. 

Cash contributions from relatives 
or friends not living in the same 
household appear rather negligible as 
an income source for aged persons as 
a group. According to the 1957 survey, 
only 5 percent of the old-age and 
Survivors’ insurance _ beneficiary 
couples and single retired men and 
12 percent of the nonmarried women 
beneficiaries were helped at any time 


7 See Sue Ossman, “Concurrent Receipt 
of Public Assistance and Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, September 1958, for additional detail 
on the numbers receiving insurance bene- 
fits and old-age assistance concurrently. 
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during the preceding year by cash 
contributions from relatives outside 
the household. Other beneficiaries 
had medical bills paid by such rela- 
tives. 

Information from earlier studies 
suggests that cash contributions 
would not be any more important for 
nonbeneficiaries than for benefici- 
aries. Persons still in the labor force 
on a reasonably full-time basis are 
less likely than other aged persons 
to need help from relatives, and those 
on public assistance rolls are appar- 
ently less likely to have relatives able 
to contribute.’ 

Some form of subsidization by rela- 
tives with whom an aged person 
shares a home is probably much more 
common. In the spring of 1958, it is 
estimated from Bureau of the Census 
reports, more than two-fifths of all 
persons aged 65 and over were in 
households with relatives other than 
the spouse or minor children. The 
proportion was higher for women 
than for men, as would be expected, 
because their incomes are lower and 
they are older and more likely to be 
widowed. The 1957 beneficiary survey 
found fewer than a fourth of the re- 
tired couples sharing a home with 
relatives but more than two-fifths of 
the nonmarried retired workers and 
almost half the aged widows. Infor- 
mation collected on the financial 
arrangements of members of these 
households, when analyzed, should 
throw light on the extent to which 
the aged are partially supported by 
relatives living with them and the 
extent to which the aged may con- 
tribute to the support of others. 


Asset income. — According to the 
findings of the 1957 survey of old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries, 
nearly three-fourths of all beneficiary 
couples, three-fifths of the nonmar- 
ried women beneficiaries, and half of 
the single male retired workers had 
some liquid assets—that is, they had 
cash in bank accounts, postal savings, 
shares in savings and loan associa- 
tions or credit unions, stocks, bonds, 
mortgages on real estate, and loans 


8 For a discussion of data from a num- 
ber of surveys conducted in the early 
1950’s, see Lenore A. Epstein, “Economic 
Resources of Persons Aged 65 and Over,” 
Social Security Bulletin, June 1955. 
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to others.” Income from assets, de- 
fined to comprise net rents, dividends, 
and interest (including accrued in- 
terest on savings accounts), was re- 
ceived at some time during the year 
by more than half of all old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries — 
roughly four-fifths the number hav- 
ing some liquid assets. Similar infor- 
mation is not available for the total 
aged population, but it seems prob- 
able that the proportion with income 


Table 3.—Extent of homeownership, 
living arrangements of owners, 
and equity in nonfarm homes for 
aged OASI beneficiaries, by type, 1957 





l l 
Bene- | Single} Aged- 


Item ficiary retired widow 





cou- | bene- | bene- 
ples ! /ficiaries ficiaries 
Percent of all beneficiaries 
owning homes..........- 70.5} 32.4 45.8 
No relatives in home...... 65.9 | 19.3 26.9 
Relatives in home......... 14.6} 13.1 18.9 
Median amount of equity ? 
innonfarm homes owned 
by beneficiaries. .......- $8,100 |$6,100 | $8,090 














1 Couples with the husband a retired worker, 
whether or not the wife was entitled to benefits. 
Includes also a small number with the wife the 
retired worker and the husband not entitled to 
benefits. 

2 Owner’s estimate of current value, less any 
mortgage or other debt on home. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, 1957 beneficiary survey. 


from assets was at least as high for 
older workers and for persons receiv- 
ing benefits under other retirement or 
survivor programs. If so, even if all 
persons primarily dependent on pub- 
lic assistance and half the others 
without income from employment or 
social insurance were assumed to be 
entirely without assets, the propor- 
tion of all aged persons with some 
income from assets would approach 
50 percent. 

The number with interest, divi- 
dends, or rents is not, however, an 
indicator of economic welfare. All 
evidence points to the fact that a 
very small proportion of the aged 
have large holdings and receive large 
returns on their investments and that 
the great majority have modest hold- 
ings from which they receive only 





9 See “Assets and Net Worth of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: 
Highlights From Preliminary Data, 1957 
Survey,” Social Security Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1959. 


small amounts of income. A survey 
made for the Federal Reserve Board 
early in 1957 found that 45 percent 
of all spending units headed by a 
person aged 65 or over had financial 
assets of less than $500 or none at all 
and that 35 percent had $2,000 or 
more (including 11 percent with hold- 
ings of $10,000 or more). Of this 
latter group, two-fifths had annual 
money income of at least $5,000 and 
one-fifth had $3,000-$5,000; of the 
aged spending units whose financial 
assets amounted to less than $1,000, 
90 percent had incomes of less than 
$3,000.29 

The median amount of liquid as- 
sets" held by old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries with such as- 
sets at the end of 1957 was $2,800 for 
couples, $2,600 for widows, and $1,950 
for single retired workers. Two-thirds 
of the couples and of the widows and 
three-fourths of the single retired 
workers had no money income or less 
than $75 per person for the year in 
the form of interest, dividends, or 
net rents. 

Some aged persons receive periodic 
payments under individual annuities 
and supplementary life insurance 
contracts. At the end of 1957, an 
estimated 112 million persons of all 
ages were receiving such payments. 
A considerable number were prob- 
ably aged widows without income 
from earnings or social insurance, 
but many were also younger persons 


benefiting under family-income poli- 
cies. 


Homeownership.—The home is far 
and away the most important asset 
of older persons—even though non- 
married persons are much less likely 


10 See “Survey of Consumer Finances: 
The Financial Position of Consumers,” 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1957 and 
September 1958. Cross tabulation of asset 
holders by income is unpublished. Finan- 
cial assets are defined to include checking 
accounts, savings deposits, savings and 
loan and credit union shares, all types of 
bonds, and corporate stock. The spending 
unit is defined to include all related per- 
sons living in the same dwelling who pool 
their incomes for major expenses and also 
persons living alone. 

11 Defined to include all types of stocks 
and bonds and personal notes held by the 
beneficiary—a broader definition of liquid 
assets than in the Surveys of Consumer 
Finances. 








to own a home than to have some 
liquid assets. Equity in their home 
has traditionally accounted for a 
major portion of the net worth of 
aged persons. Among old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries, for 
example, at the end of 1957 more 
than two-thirds of all couples, nearly 
half the widows, and one-third of the 
other beneficiaries owned their homes 
(table 3). When the small number of 
owned farm homes is excluded, it is 
found that the median equity ex- 
ceeded $8,000 for retired couples and 
widows and $6,000 for the nonmarried 
retired beneficiaries. 

Because most of the homes owned 
by aged persons are mortgage free— 
87 percent in the case of old-age and 
Survivors insurance beneficiaries in 
1957—the current housing costs of 
most of the homeowners should be 
relatively modest, making it possible 
for them to stretch their cash in- 
comes farther than nonowners having 
the same amount. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the lower the income, 
the less common was homeownership. 


Table 4.—Percentage of aged OASI 
beneficiaries owning home, by total 
money income from all sources, 
and income other than OASI bene- 
fits, 1957 





| | | 
| Bene- | Single} Aged 





| ficiary retired|widow 

Item cou- | bene- | bene- 

| ples! canaen envone 

PR ee rors host tse | 70.5 | 32.4) 45.8 

Money income, all sources: 

Less than $1,200__._______- 64.5 | 27.6 40.7 

SS Sere | 69.7 | 35.9] 653.5 

2400 or more... ......-.... | 73.2 44.6 68.0 
Money income other than | 
OASI benefits: | 

LUE ee ee | 54.7 | 19.4 | 30.3 

Some | 71. 2| 50.7 











! Couples with the husband a retired worker, 
whether or not the wife was entitled to benefits. 
Includes also a small number with the wife the 
retired worker and the husband not entitled to 
benefits. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, 1957 beneficiary survey. 


Among old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries, this differential 
was particularly marked among 
single retired-worker and widow 
beneficiaries (table 4). It is note- 
worthy also that beneficiaries whose 
only income came from old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits were 
much less likely to own their home 
than beneficiaries with some income 
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from other sources, although the 
amount of such extra income had no 
apparent relationship to ownership. 

Aged persons who maintain a home 
by themselves—whether they own or 
rent — are usually considered the 
more well-to-do among the aged. 
Because of the relationship of home- 
ownership to income, therefore, 
homeownership might be presumed 
more common among those living by 
themselves than among those living 
with relatives. The findings from the 
beneficiary survey bear out this as- 
sumption but to a lesser degree than 
might have been anticipated. Seven 
out of 10 of the beneficiary couples 
living by themselves were homeown- 
ers, compared with 6 out of 10 couples 
not living alone. Among nonmarried 
beneficiaries there was even less dif- 
ference; the corresponding propor- 
tions of homeowners were 38 percent 
and 34 percent, respectively. Indeed, 
more than one-fifth of the homeown- 
ing couples and two-fifths of the 
nonmarried homeowners shared their 
home with relatives (table 3). These 
proportions may reflect the fact that, 
though the home is sometimes shared 
because of financial pressure, it is 
also shared because children may not 
have married and moved out, a de- 
sire for companionship, or need for 
care in case of illness. 


Size of Income 


By its very nature, retirement in- 
come tends to be small. The average 
benefit paid to retired workers under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, for example, was 
$71.62 for February 1959, after the 
increase of approximately 7 percent 
provided by the 1958 amendments to 
the Social Security Act went into 
effect. For aged widows the average 
was $55.88. Moreover, according to 
the 1957 beneficiary survey, benefits 
provide practically all the money in- 
come of about one-fourth of the aged 
beneficiaries. 

Payments under other social insur- 
ance programs tend to be larger, as 
shown by the averages in table 5. 
Federal civil-service annuitants, who 
are in a relatively favorable position, 
are about as likely as old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries to 
be primarily dependent on their bene- 
fit. The special survey of this group 


conducted in 1957 shows that, of all 
employee annuitants retired before 
October 1956, 28 percent had no in- 
come other than their civil-service 
annuity. For the whole group, the 
annuity constituted 59 percent of 
total income. 


Table 5.—Average monthly payments 
to retired-worker beneficiaries under 
three social insurance programs, 
to veterans of World War I re- 
ceiving pensions, and to old-age 








assistance recipients, June 1948 
and June 1958 
| Average 
monthly 
payment 
Program 5 ia 
| 
| June | June 
| 1948 | 1958 
Retired workers under: | 
Old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance............... $25.13 | $65.66 
Railroad retirement !____....__- | 70.13 114.92 
Federal civil-service retirement?_| 89.25 | 144.53 
Veterans of World War I receiving | 
eS S |} 62.53 | 76.54 
Old-age assistance recipients---.__- 38.18 | 61.92 


1 Employee annuities, whether retirement was on 
account of age or disability. 

2 Based on average annual annuity rate at the end 
of June, for persons receiving regular annuities who 
retired on account of age or disability. 

3 Average payment for fiscal years 1947-48 and 
1957-58 to all World War I veterans receiving pen- 
sions for non-service-connected disability, regardless 
of age. Pension rate at attainment of age 65 was $72 
in 1948, $78.75 in 1958. 


Source: Reports by administrative agencies. 


As previously noted, only about 
one-fifth of all aged men, or less than 
half of those with work experience 
in a year, are full-time earners. 
Moreover, relatively few persons have 
assets of sufficient size to yield sub- 
stantial income. 


Income of persons.—Translated in- 
to a distribution by size of income, 
the facts previously presented mean 
that about three-fifths of all persons 
aged 65 and over had less than $1,000 
in money income in 1958 and that 
another one-fifth received $1,000- 
$2,000 (table 6). Of the men, 2 in 5 
had less than $1,000 and 1 in 3 had 
$2,000 or more. The survey data do 
not include aged persons in institu- 
tions—estimated at roughly 400,000— 
who characteristically have incomes 
below the average. 

The latest data on the income of 
the aged published by the Bureau of 
the Census relate to 1957, but ad- 
vance reports on 1958 incomes for the 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution of persons aged 65 and over by total money 
income in 1948 and 1957, by sex 


[Continental United States; noninstitutional population] 





Total 


| 
Men 





Women 
' 





| 
Money income class 1948 
| | 1957 
In 1948 | In 1957 | 
| dollars ‘dolls ars i 





| 


1948 


| In 1948 | In 1957 | 
| dollars dollars ! 


1948 
1957 | ~+| | 1957 
| In 1948 | In 1957 | 


| dollars dollars ‘| 












































Number? (in thousands) | 11,590 | 11,590 | 14,570 | 5, 500 | 5,500 | 6, 660 | _ 4, 100 | 6,100 | 7,910 
Total percent... .___...... 100.0 | 100.0 0.0 | 1 100.0 00.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | ~ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Less than $1,000 ?__...___._... 73.7 | 68.1 60.3. 5. 6 48.2 ty, 32,2 89.9 86.0 79.3 
| | See 31.8} 31.8] 17.5] 10.9] 10.9 4.8) 50.6) 50.6 28.2 
SE ehicctasbices cancseas 21.1} 19.1] 16.0] 20.7] 191} 9.1] 21.4] 19.1 21.8 
RR 20.6) 17.2) 26.8) 23.7] 18.2) 23.8) 17.8) 163) 29.3 
kf Re etere 13.1; 16.5] 20.2} 20.0] 23.8] 28.3} 6.8] 10.0 13.4 
Se” ae 8.5 | 11.6] 12.9 12.7| 15.8} 17.4 4.6} 7.8 9.0 
M2 rma 4.6) 4.9 7.3) 7.3 8.0} 10.9] 22 2.2 4.4 
SR aitosicncencaseiendd 6.8 | 6.7 7.9) 22) 2.61 Meh kT S89 3.7 
x" .*  Seeeeeeen 4.3 5.7 6.9} 81] 10.7] 12.5 1.0 1.1 2.3 
5,000 or more-- 3.2) - 306 4.7} 3.9 §.5| 8.7] 5 | ae 1.4 
\ j 








1 Estimated roughly by converting the limits of 
each income class in 1948 to 1957 dollars on the basis 
of the change in the BLS consumer price index and 
then recalculating the number of persons at each 
revised income level. 

2 Estimated totals in survey months—April 1949 
and March 1958; original estimates for April 1949 
adjusted to correspond to most recent population 
estimates. 


whole population recently released by 
the Department of Commerce and 
the Federal Reserve Board” suggest 
that the distribution of consumer in- 
come for 1958 was similar to that in 
1957 and 1956. For the aged, gains in 
the number receiving social insurance 
benefits and in the size of the average 
benefit were probably offset by the 
continuing decline in labor-force par- 
ticipation by aged men. With the 
1959 rise in benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, the distribution for 
this year should appear somewhat 
more favorable. 

The data show substantial im- 
provement in dollar terms since 1948. 
When the 1948 distributions are ad- 
justed for the 17-percent price rise 
recorded by the BLS consumer price 
index, however, the gain is less 
marked. It is not possible to measure 
the price rise precisely-as it affected 
the aged. The index probably yields 
an understatement of this rise be- 
cause items such as medical care, 
which have increased in cost much 
more than the other consumer goods 
and services, claim a relatively larger 


12 Department of Commerce, Survey of 
Current Business, April 1959, and Federal 
Reserve Board, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
March 1959. 
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3Includes a small number who reported a net 
loss for the year. The proportion with zero income 
is probably overstated; see text discussion. 

Source: For distribution in current prices, 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: 
Series P-60, Consumer Income, Nos. 6 and 30; for 
revised population estimates, Series P-25, Popula- 
tion Estimates, No. 98. 


share of the resources of persons 
aged 65 and over than of the worker’s 
family whose expenditure patterns 
form the basis of the consumer price 
index. It is also possible that the 
aged and other low-income groups 
whose expenditures for current 
family living normally take all or 
nearly all their income find adjust- 
ment to rising prices more difficult 
than groups with higher income. 

Such summary data on the distri- 
bution of income by size are useful 
indicators in planning programs re- 
lating to the needs of indigent indi- 
viduals, even though they show as 
without money income married 
women who are supported entirely by 
their husbands. 

In the preceding analysis of income 
sources, wives were treated as having 
income from employment or social 
insurance if their husbands had such 
income. If a similar procedure could 
have been followed with data on 
amount of income and half the hus- 
band’s income were to be allocated to 
his wife, it is probable that the ma- 
jority of the wives classified as with- 
out income (about two-fifths of all 
aged wives) would remain at the 
bottom of the income range because 
more than half the married men re- 
ceived less than $2,000 (table 7). It 


is particularly significant, however, 
that nearly half the women classified 
as without income in 1956 were single, 
widowed, or divorced. This group, 14 
percent of all aged women in 1956, 


Table 7.—Distribution of persons 
aged 65 and over by money income 
in 1956, by sex and marital status 


(Continental United States; noninstitutional popu- 
lation; in thousand: s] 





























Money Aged men | Aged women 
mee oe 
and place o 
residence nota ap Other) Total —_ Other 
Total__-_- Pe ae 2,000) 7,720/2,860| 4,860 
Less than 
$2,000____| 4,340/2,7: 1,620) 7,200/2,800} 4,400 
TS 370} 140 230} 2,210)1,190) 1,020 
Nonfarm 300} +120 180} 1,910) 980 930 
Farm. 70} +20 50} 300} 210) 9% 
1-1,999_.__- 3,970|2,580' 1,390) 4,990/1,610) 3,380 
Nonfarm. 3, 260)2,080, 1,180) 4,480)1, = 3,100 
Farm....| 710} 500} 210} + 510 230 
2,000-3,999_.._| 1,410)1,140; 270 390 * 350 
Nonfarm__.| 1,170} 920) 250 370 40 330 
Farm !____- 240} 220) 2; 20} @) | 
4,000 or | | | 
more !____ 830) 710 7 - 10 120 











1 All persons on farms with incomes of $2,000 or 
more included in the $2,000-$3,999 group because no 
breakdown is available. 

2 Less than 5,000. 

Source: Derived from data in table 5, in Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Reports: Series 
P-20, Population Characteristics, No. 81. 


must have lived with adult children, 
other relatives, or friends who main- 
tained them. 


Income of aged couples and indi- 
viduals living alone.—For many pur- 
poses, of course, distributions of the 
aged by size of income are more 
meaningful if presented for couples 
or other aged persons who live alone 
and for couples or other aged indi- 
viduals who share a home with rela- 
tives. Unfortunately, Bureau of the 
Census data are usually presented 
either for persons only or for all 
families with an aged head. 

Such family income data are diffi- 
cult to interpret because the family 
members may not form a meaningful 
economic unit. The income total may 
include substantial amounts of in- 
come received by younger family 
members. Moreover, aged persons 
who are not family heads (or their 
wives), and who are likely to have 
the smallest incomes, are in effect 
“lost” in such an analysis. The Social 
Security Administration therefore 
purchased from the Bureau of the 
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Census special tabulations of 1956 in- 
come data for husband-wife families 
with head aged 65 or over and also 
for aged men and women living alone 
or with nonrelatives. Similar data 
are available only for 1951. For that 
year, the Bureau of the Census car- 
ried out for the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of Cali- 
fornia a nationwide survey of the 
aged with the married couple as the 


Table 8.—Families with head aged 65 
or over by total money income in 
1956 and by employment status of 
head in March 1957, by family 
status 


{Continental United States; noninstitutional popu- 
lation; numbers in thousands] 



































Husband-wife | 

families 

Money income , | 
of family and All With- With | Other 
fam out | ja- | am 
employment ilies rela- | T* a | ies? 

status of head ‘Total tives | — | 

| ih 

; | hold} Bole | 
| ———— 
Number.-.---- mee 4,292 3,on| 1,221) 1,449 
Total percent.| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) 100.0 
Less than $2,000... 39.7| 41.6, 48.3; 23.3, 34.1 
E ee 2. 3) 28.4) 29.7) 24.8) 28.0 
4,000-5,999___....-! 15. 5| 14.7; 12.6) 20.4) 17.9 
6,000 or more (ae | 16.5] 15.3} 9.4! 31.4) 20.0 


Median income: 
All families_...- 's2, 550 82, 420 $2 1080 $4, 200 (3) 
With head | | | 
employed 4__| 2, 066, 1,790} () (3) | 276 
With head not | | 
employed 4..| 3,67 ; a; +502) (3) | (3) | 1,173 
! 





1 Includes a small number with own children 
under age 18; 180,000 husband-wife families with 
aged head had children. 

2 393,000 families with male head and 1,056,000 with 
female head. 

3 Not available. 

4In survey week, March 1957. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports: Series P-20, Population Characteristics, 
No. 83, and Series P-60, Conswmer Income, No. 27; 
and unpublished tabulations prepared for the 
Social Security Administration. 


basic economic unit, designed to yield 
money income data for aged couples 
and individuals, whether living alone 
or sharing a home with relatives."* 
Certain problems of interpretation 
are illustrated by the income data 
based on the special tabulations for 
1956 (table 8). For married couples 
they show clearly the effect that the 


13 For detailed findings, see Peter O. 
Steiner and Robert Dorfman, The Eco- 
nomic Status of the Aged, University of 
California Press, 1957. 
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presence of relatives other than the 
wife has on size of income. The fact 
that, contrary to the situation in the 
general population, the family income 
distribution is less favorable for aged 
husband-wife families than for other 
families with aged head suggests that 
much of the income of the latter is 
contributed by other members. Nearly 
three-fourths of the “other” families 
had an aged woman as head and 
barely a fifth reported the head as 
employed. 

Comparison of the distribution of 
couples with and without relatives in 
the household according to the money 
income of the head gives further 
evidence that data on the income of 
all families with aged head cannot be 
interpreted with precision. As shown 
by the following figures, there were 
no significant differences in the in- 
come of the family head for aged 
couples when there were other rela- 
tives in the home and when there 
were not. 














Without | With 
Income of head relatives | relatives 
Percent with: 
Less than $2,000.............| 58.0 58.9 
6,000 or more_._...........-.} 7.3 6.6 
Median amount--_-........_-- | $1,650 $1,580 





Similar statistics from the Bureau 
of the Census are not available on 
the total income of couples who do 
not live by themselves. Information 
collected in the survey made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance on 1957 income of bene- 
ficiaries shows, however, that those 
who shared a home with relatives 
had considerably lower incomes than 
those living alone. The point is illus- 
trated by the following data for bene- 
ficiary couples. 

















Percentage distribution 
Money income 
Without With 

relatives relatives 
WR cad ccedentnasnaee 100.0 100.0 
Less than $1,200........... 12.1 17.4 
pe a i, eee ai 20.4 25.4 
a. Te 19.6 21.8 
Re ED. os annonsenaccon 15.1 11.5 
IORMON «co sdsssoupipie 15.7 11.0 
S|, ees 6.3 6.8 
5,000 or more.............. 10.7 6.1 








The family head provided, on the 
average, about four-fifths of the in- 
come of the couple—as measured by 
median figures for couples who did 
not share a home with relatives— 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus data. The proportion is some- 
what less than that for married 
couples of all ages, probably because 
aged women are nowadays more 
likely than younger women to have 
income in their own name because 
of the social insurance programs. 

On a per capita basis, both the 
1951 and the 1956 incomes of aged 
individuals living alone or with 
nonrelatives were somewhat less than 
half those of couples with an aged 
head, judged by the median amounts 
(table 9). The improvement from 
1951 to 1956 was smallest for the aged 
men not living with relatives and 
most substantial for the aged women. 
Nevertheless, for both the men and 
the women as well as the couples not 
living with relatives, the proportion 
with incomes of less than $500 per 
person dropped by at least 50 percent. 
For women and for couples the pro- 
portion having as much as $2,500 per 
person about doubled. This gain was 
the more significant because the price 
rise during the 5-year period was 
moderate (about 5 percent according 
to the consumer price index). 

The relative income position of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefici- 
aries and nonbeneficiaries is a matter 
of considerable interest, but it is 
possible to make comparisons only 
for couples living alone and for un- 
related individuals. The data avail- 
able show clearly that the benefici- 
aries are more likely to be found in 
the middle of the income range for 
all aged persons. They are, of course, 
much less numerous in the lowest- 
income class. They are likewise rela- 
tively less numerous in the higher 
income classes, which include most 
of the full-time earners. The income 
distribution for nonbeneficiaries can 
only be approximated," but the dif- 
ferences in income between them and 
the beneficiaries are so large that 





14]t was assumed that the 1956 income 
data for all aged were directly applicable 
to 1957, which may lower the distribution, 
and that institutional residents have the 
same income as noninstitutional residents, 
which may raise it. 


Social Security 








there can be no question that they 


are real. The following tabulation 
shows for all aged couples living by 
themselves and for unrelated elderly 
individuals in specified income classes 
the percentage drawing old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits: 


Money income Percent 
Couples living alone: 
Less than $1,500__- ad GF 
1,500-5,000 _ hci’ ares 5) 
ee Se ee 52.0 
Unrelated individuals: 
Less than $1,000 87.2 
1,000-3,000 a OS 
3,000 or more . 54.0 


Aggregate Income 


Monthly benefit payments to per- 
sons aged 65 and over under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance and the railroad retirement pro- 
grams aggregated $7.3 billion during 
the year 1958 ($6.7 billion and $0.6 
billion). Under retirement programs 
for public employees and compensa- 
tion and pension programs for veter- 
ans, it is estimated roughly that pay- 
ments to persons aged 65 and over 
amounted to more than $1}4 billion 
but less than $2 billion. Cash pay- 
ments to aged persons under the pub- 
lic assistance program totaled $1.7 
billion. 

Because of the great interest in the 
contribution of social insurance and 
public assistance to the support of 
the aged, it is useful to try to relate 
such payments to the total money in- 
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come of all aged persons in the United 
States. There is no basis for estimat- 
ing separately the aggregate income 
of aged persons from various sources 
such as employment, assets, private 
pensions, or cash contributions from 
relatives. Given the Bureau of the 
Census data on the income distribu- 
tion of the aged population in 1957, 
however, it is possible to estimate, 
very roughly, that their total income 
from all sources for the calendar year 
1958 was $24-$27 billion. 

Payments under social insurance 
and related programs would then 
have amounted to 33-39 percent of 
this total, depending on the assump- 
tions made about the aggregate 
amount of such payment and the ex- 
tent of underreporting of income in 
the Bureau of the Census survey. 
Total payments under all public in- 
come-maintenance programs, includ- 
ing public assistance, were almost 
certainly more than 40 percent of the 
aggregate income of all aged persons 
in 1958. 


18 This range is calculated from Bureau 
of the Census data on the 1957 income of 
aged persons in the noninstitutional popu- 
lation of the continental United States. 
The distribution of 1957 income for aged 
men and women yields mean income fig- 
ures of $2,100 and $800, respectively. On 
the assumption that average incomes in 
1958 were the same as in 1957 and that 
they can be applied to the aged population 
in the total United States, the aggregate 
would be $21.7 billion. Adjustment to take 
account of the underreporting known to 
exist in field surveys of income raises the 
total to $24-$27 billion. 





Table 9.—Percentage distribution of 
couples with head aged 65 or over 
and of unrelated individuals aged 
65 and over, by money income in 
1951 and 1956 


{Continental United _ ence ene popu- 
on 
































Aged Aged persons living alone 
— or with nonrelatives 
without 
_—— relatives in 
class household Men Women 
} 
1951 1956 | 1951 | 1956 | 1951 | 1956 
ss ae SUEATY TOnIN OaDN 
Total..| 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0] 100.0) 100.0 
a 15 A 6.3 ad 16 3 46.0} 22.3 
000_.... 20.1) 9.8} 35.5) 36.3) 34.9) 36.7 
1,000-1,499.| 16.2, 18.8) 9.7) 15.8, 8.2) 18.3 
1,500-1,999-| 10.4) 13.4) 5.8) 11.0! 4.8) 9.6 
2,000-2,499_} 8.4) 11.0) 4.2) 7.0) 2.6| 4.3 
2,500-2,999_ 5.3) 8.3 3.1| 3.9] 91.7 
3,000-4,999_| 15.9} 17.4] 6.2) 7.2) 1.3) 65.0 
5,000-0,900. 6.2) 11.7 1.6) a 1.4) 1.3 
10, or 
more-.-| 2.3) 3.3 8) () 8 
Median | | 
sescanintas was antic omy $000 ee $880 
| 





1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Source: For 1956, Bureau of the Census, unpub- 
lished tabulations; for 1951, Peter O. Steiner and 
Robert Dorfman, The Economic Status of the Aged, 
University of California Press, 1957 (table 202). 


There can be no question as to the 
importance of these programs to the 
welfare of the aged. At the same time, 
it is clear that the public income- 
maintenance programs play a more 
significant role in terms of the num- 
ber of persons for whom they pro- 
vide a regular source of income than 
in terms of the amount they con- 
tribute to the total income of the 
aged. 








Federal Credit Unions: 
Twenty-Five Years of Self-Help Security 


by WitiraM E. ALLEN* 


The Federal Credit Union Act was signed 25 years ago, on June 
26, 1934. Since that date, Federal credit unions have helped 
millions of families and individuals by promoting habits of 
thrift and by providing a source of credit for members at rea- 


sonable rates of interest. 


The accomplishments of the Federal 


credit union program and the ideals underlying it are described 


in the following article. 


worth — pooled in 1934 by a 

few persons in Texarkana, 
Texas, provided the start of Federal 
Credit Union No. 1. This was the first 
credit union to start operating under 
the Federal Credit Union Act, passed 
in that year, and it was appropriately 
named for the author of the legisla- 
tion, Senator Morris Sheppard. At 
the same time, variations of the Tex- 
arkana pattern were being worked 
out in communities in other parts of 
the country. 

Not even the most enthusiastic and 
devoted believers in the credit union 
ideals of self-help security through 
voluntary cocperative action could 
have envisioned the sturdy growth 
that would follow and the thousands 
of Federal credit unions that would 
be in operation in 25 short years. The 
seed of the credit union movement,’ 
planted in the fertile soil of a people 
struggling to overcome the ravages 
of a serious depression, took root and 
grew. Men and women whose faith in 
financial institutions—and in them- 
selves — had been shaken began to 
build anew with institutions that they 
themselves owned, controlled, and 
managed. 

The seed had to be sown, cultivated, 
and nurtured until its roots were 
strong enough to withstand droughts, 


\ HANDFUL of change — $7.75 


* Assistant to the Director, Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. 

1 The first State credit union law was 
enacted by Massachusetts in 1909. See 
Erdis W. Smith, “Federal Credit Unions: 
Origin and Development,” Social Security 
Bulletin, November 1955. 
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recessions, work stoppages, war, and 
postwar adjustment. How well the job 
has been done can be visualized by 
reviewing the growth of Federal 
credit unions and the achievements 
of their members, as shown in tables 
1 and 2. 


The extensive financial and social] 
benefits of Federal credit unions have 
been effected through one of the 
finest examples of voluntary coopera- 
tion and teamwork between working 
people and their Government. The 
Government provided the services of 
a staff skilled in credit union organi- 
zation and management to help 
groups of persons organize and com- 
mence operating credit unions. The 
people, believing they could manage 
their own financial affairs, con- 
tributed the use of their own money 
and gave many hours of their own 
time and effort to prove—in a modest 


but effective way—the practicality of 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man. 

As the credit unions grew in num- 
ber and in membership and as they 
accumulated more and more dollars 
to meet the economic and social needs 
of their members, voluntary associa- 
tions of credit unions increased their 
efforts to help other groups start 
credit unions. Thousands of credit 
unions have been organized by volun- 
teers and by officials and members of 
older credit unions. The first objec- 
tive of the voluntary associations of 
credit unions is to extend credit union 
service to those who need it. They 
have cooperated with the Federal 
Government in organizing new credit 
unions and in helping them to serve 
their members well. One of the note- 
worthy aspects of credit union work 
is the payment by existing credit 
unions of substantial financial dues 
to associations that spend these funds 
in bringing the benefits of credit 
union service to others. 

Thus, as the credit union move- 
ment took root during the middle and 
late thirties, it grew stronger and 
spread throughout the country. The 
credit union associations, as well as 
the credit unions themselves, took 








IN THE 25 years since the passage of the Federal Credit Union Act 
and the start of the first Federal credit union in Texarkana, Texas, 
more than 5 million families have benefited from their cooperative 
self-help action. These benefits in thrift and useful credit service 
have helped individuals and families to better living. The achieve- 
ments of the first 25 years are only a prelude to the even greater 
contributions that the credit unions can make in the future. It is 
possible that at the end of the next 10 years there will be 25,000 
Federal credit unions serving 15 million members and that they will 
hold assets of $8 billion or even more. 


J. DEANE GANNON, Director 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
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over a large part of the organization 
work. At the same time the Govern- 
ment expanded its efforts to develop 
and maintain high standards of oper- 
ation and service among Federal 
credit unions. 

Credit union acceptance of the 
principle of self-help was exemplified 
by the support that the Federal credit 
unions gave to legislation raising the 
supervision fees they pay to the Gov- 
ernment. This amendment to the 
Federal Credit Union Act set the 
stage for the self-financing of the 
Federal credit union program—with- 
out the appropriation of general 
funds from the Treasury of the 
United States. Since 1954, no appro- 
priation of general funds has been 
made to finance the Government’s 
role in the Federal credit union pro- 
gram. 

The Federal credit unions are now 
in their young adulthood. It is signifi- 
cant to note that it took them 20 
years to accumulate their first $1 
billion in assets. Attesting to their 
maturity is the fact that their second 
billion dollars was acquired in only 4 
years. Now, as they reach their 
twenty-fifth birthday, they are al- 
ready well on the way to assets of 


























Table 1.—Number and status of 
Federal credit union charters, 
1934-59 

| Number of charters 
Saf me cian 
Year Out- 

snag | Can- Net jstanding 
Issued | celed change | at end 

| of year 

(. | ; 7 78 

tl eee 828 906 

956 r 952 1,858 

638 69 | 569 2,427 

515 83 432 2,859 

529 93 436 3,295 

666 76 590 3,885 

583 89 494 4,379 

187 89 98 4,477 

108 321 —213 4, 264 

69 | 285 —216 4,048 

96 185 —89 3,959 

187} = 151 | 6 3,965 

207 | 159. | 48 4,013 

341 | 130 | 211 4,224 

523 101 422 4,646 

565 83 | 482 5,128 

533 | 75 | 458 5,586 

ei es | gga | 115 | 877 6,163 

a 825 | 132 | 693 6,856 

Wo... 852 122 | 730 7,586 

ae 777 188 | 589 8,175 

Sapa: 741| 182/ 559 | 8,734 

as 662 | 194 468 9,202 

1908... 586 | 255 | 331 9,533 

i ia | 194 81 | 113 9,646 

| 





1 January-March. 
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‘Table 2.—Selected data on Federal credit union operations as of December 31, 




















1934-59 ' 
l 
Number of | ii 
| operating Number | 2 
Year | Federal | of Assets Shares Pe 
| eredit | members | saearein 
| unions | | 
39 | 3,242 $23, 284 $23,120 $15,422 
‘ 772 | 119,420 2,372,100 2,228,400 1,834,200 
‘ 1,751 309,700 9,158,100 8,510,900 7,343,800 
5 2,313 483,920 19,164,700 17,649,700 15,695,300 
‘ 2,76 632,050 29, 629,000 26,876,100 23,830,100 
38 3,182 850,77 47,810,600 43,326,900 37 ,673 ,000 
ce EE eed retest MEE r pe: 3,756 1,127,940 72,530,200 65,805,800 55,818 , 300 
Re ee tee Seem oars 4,228 1,408,880 106,052, 97, 208 , 900 69, 484,700 
ee eee rine | 4,145 1,356,940 119,591,400 109,822,200 43,052,500 
RRR eee eee ee Oi co | 3,938 1,311,620 127,329, 200 117,339, 100 35,376, 200 
a Sees Pe ena | 3,815 1,306,000 144,365,400 133,677,400 34, 438 , 400 
_., ERE See Re SRA EE, FS } 3,757 1,216,625 153,103,120 140,613,962 35,155,414 
et ee ee See ey | 3,761 1,302,132 173,166,459 159,718,040 56, 800 , 937 
i ES EEE Se EEE | 3,845 1,445,915 210,375,571 192,410,043 91,372,197 
on ES et ENON Sane ence Oe | 4,058 | 1,628,339 258 , 411,736 235 , 008 , 368 137,642,327 
SE EE Re ets 4,495 1,819 , 606 316,362,504 285,000 ,934 186, 218 ,022 
aS eee ep 4,984 2,126,823 405 , 834,976 361,924,778 263,735, 838 
| 
SS ee ane | 5,398 | 2,463,898 504,714,580 457 402,124 299,755, 77é 
CC ae | 5,925 | 2,853,241 662, 408 , 869 597,374,117 415,062,315 
CS RE See ere | 6,578 | 3,255,422 854, 232,007 767,571,092 573,973,529 
Pssst nate mnmicicmeacees 7,227 | 3,598,790 | 1,033,179,042 931 , 407 , 456 681 ,970 ,336 
een 7,806 | 4,032,220 1,267,427 ,045 1,135, 164,876 863,042,049 
, See eens 8,350 | 4,502,210 | 1,529,201,927 | 1,366,258,073 1,049,188, 549 
| Ae EER Sin Se ee pie 8,735 | 4,897,689 | 1,788,768,332 | 1,589,190,585 1,257, 319,328 
Se ee ee 9,030 | 5,209,912 | 2,034,865,575 1,812,017,273 1,379,722,852 
i SE ee eRe CR Ie 9,300 | 5,400,000 | 2,250,000,000 | 2,000,000,000 1,500 ,000 ,000 








1 Data for 1934-44 partly estimated except for number of credit unions. 


2? Data for 1959 estimated as of June 30, 1959. 


$3 billion, and new members are be- 
ing added at the rate of more than 
300,000 each year. 

Great as the economic and finan- 
cial achievements of Federal credit 
unions are, perhaps their greatest 
contributions to our society have been 
in the field of social welfare. The 
savings of members and the credit 
available to them through the credit 
unions have provided stability and 
security to many families. Thousands 
of youngsters, and adults as well, 
have received higher education 
through Federal credit union loans. 
Families have received better medical, 
dental, and hospital care than would 
otherwise have been possible because 
they either had savings or could bor- 
row enough to get good care. The 
credit unions have helped some fami- 
lies to stay together by relieving the 
burden of installment debts at high 
interest rates. Financial counseling, 
together with a loan to consolidate 
debts and a plan to guide future ex- 
penditures, has started many of these 
families on the way to a better life. 
In addition, they have been able to 
help families and individuals buy 
wisely for cash and thereby raise 
their standard of living. 

Not the least of the social gains 


from the Federal credit union pro- 
gram has been the training and ex- 
perience in business management 
gained by thousands of persons who 
work in Federal credit unions. Ex- 
perience in credit union management 
has been the stepping stone to better 
jobs for many volunteer workers. 
Employers have often discovered 
leadership abilities in employees who 
had an opportunity to show what 
they could do in operating a credit 
union. 

No statistics are available to meas- 
ure how many men and women, 
through Federal credit unions, have 
gained new hope and how many, as 
a result, were better able to fulfill 
their obligations as citizens, as work- 
ers, and as members of families and 
at the same time to acquire a real 
sense of economic security through 
their own efforts. From the stories 
related by credit union officials and 
those published in house organs and 
national magazines, however, it is 
clear that their number is substan- 
tial. 


Federal Credit Union 
Operations 


With the exception of the 3 war 
years — 1943, 1944, and 1945 — the 
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number of Federal credit unions has 
increased every year since the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act became law on 
June 26, 1934. Although during some 
of the war years the number of Fed- 
eral credit unions in operation, the 
number of members, and the amount 


Table 3.—Consumer installment 
credit, end of selected years, 
1940-59 


{Amounts in millions] 





Held by credit unions 

















To realize the extent to which the 
use of installment credit has ex- 
panded, it should be noted that at 
the end of 1957 the credit unions, 
holding only 7.2 percent of all con- 
sumer installment credit, had more 
loans outstanding than all forms of 


of loans outstanding declined, in no ; Total | Wicca ® ‘ |Percent consumer installment credit in the 
year have total assets failed to in- Year amount) ri ie ~\stawiing Nation only 12 years earlier. 
crease. In 1958 the increase in total Total | era! mn | some The unwise use of credit can be 
assets was more than the amount of credit |unions| credit injurious not only to individuals but 
2 | P 
assets accumulated during the first eee ee ___|_._|}|___—_— to _ the entire economy. When indi- 
13 years of operation. 1940... $5,514 | $171] $52] $119 3.1 viduals are encouraged to extend 
Since their beginning, Federal [95 77777/| 14703 | 500| 252] 338| 410 themselves beyond their ability to 
i : * ees 15,204 | 635] 285] 350 4.2 i 
credit unions have granted loans Ob: nie eae | oer) aes| aes 3 «Pay and are charged high legal rates 
their members totaling approximately = 1953__.__..- 23,005 | 1,124} 549] 575 4.9 Of interest—or usurious rates—their 
$13 billion. In 1958 alone, they made i954 23,568 | 1.342} 652] 690 5.7 Spendable income may be reduced to 
; 1955...----- 28,958 | 1,67 827 | 851 5.8 ndence 
loans amounting to more than $2  {o?3-------- si 'aa7 | 2'014 | 2,004 | 1,010 ._ = point that may mean depe 
billion. These loans, made for “provi- —_1957--.--.-- 34,105 2,472 1,222 1,250 7.2 on public assistance or private char- 
: BR ceceed 33,865 | 2, 1,312 | 1,352 9 4 : 
dent and productive” purposes, not jigs9 i... 33.943 | 2.700 | 1.322 | 1,378 39 ity. Credit unions, by their very 
only helped individuals and families 


to use money and credit wisely but 
they covered almost every kind of 
need that they may encounter. Some 
of the major purposes for which the 
$2 billion was loaned by the Federal 
credit unions in 1958 and the esti- 
mated total amounts are shown in 
the following tabulation.” 


Amount 
(in millions) 
Consumer durable goods, homes and 
home improvements, and automo- 














1 As of March 1959. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


(table 3). The proportion has grown 
most years since then. When unem- 
ployment rose in late 1957 and 1958, 
there was no slackening in the rate 
of increase in the proportion of loans 
held by credit unions. This may be 
an indication that, when unemploy- 
ment rises, the credit unions are less 
apprehensive than other sources of 


nature, charge no high rates of in- 
terest and do not add to the individ- 
ual’s burden of debt but help to lift 
it. The motto of the credit unions is 
“Not for profit, not for charity, but 
for service.” 

More and more credit unions are 
giving careful thought to the provi- 
sion of family financial counseling. 
Some of them are giving training in 
counseling to those who interview 
loan applicants. Others are giving 
close attention to the preventive as- 


Mena _____.. $879 Consumer credit. The credit unions pects of financial counseling—that is, 
Consolidation of debts... ————Ss 83:~=Cfs« continued to serve their members’ they are working to help men and 
Medical, dental, and hospital ex- i even when plants were closed for women adopt a financial plan that 
Sea ee : - 

Gorbaut ving expenses ‘ ¢0 many months. It is possible that will prevent monetary problems from 
tw _. 5g their stabilizing influence may have arising. Promotion of thrift through 
Home maintenance _.........__.... 46 had a small part in speeding the na- __—regular, systematic, voluntary savings 
Taxes ----.-.___.____.______._.._ 88 tional recovery from the recession. is a primary goal of Federal credit 
ee 

insurance ........._........ ea 


Credit Unions in Today’s 
Economy 


Credit unions have grown to the 


Table 4.—Savings of individuals in savings accounts and in U. S. savings bonds 
selected years, 1939-58 


{Amounts in millions] 















































; | 
point where they play an important ms M8 wie a Bd wank 
role in the Nation’s economic life. In —T¥P¢ of savings | | | per | | 
Amount) P&™| amount] P¢-| amount! P@ |Amount! P¢t! amount! "| amount) Pet: 
evaluating their place in the economy, cent cent om cent | jeunt | cent 
those chartered by the States must —~ re ad are 
be taken into consideration. They Total oe ewe eccces 32,860 100.0 82,477)100.0 120, 282|100.0 152, 460 100.0 180,208) 100.0 194,418 100.0 
outnumber those under Federal char- Savings accounts: 
Savings and loan 
ters by a few hundred and have about associations... .- 4,118} 12.5) 6,305) 7.6) 12,471) 10.4} 27,334 17.9] 41,912) 23.2) 47,900) 24.6 
$200 million more in assets. ——— 10,481| 31.9} 13,332} 16.2} 19,269] 16.0) 26,285] 17.2} 31,652] 17.6 34,000] 17.5 
Tn 1041, all credit unions—Pederal Commelina 30) ¢9) "ey “hol “taal ay] eal ta) “veal al “rag 
and State—held only 3.1 percent of Credit unions#.-.| ‘18l| 61 3731 5] 745.6 2,022) 1.3} 3,382 1.9) 3,900 20 
all consumer installment loans (total- Unitea states sav- 
ing $5.5 billion) in the United States ings bonds_-_-....-..- 1,900} 5.8) 36,200) 43.9) 49,300) 41.1 meeoes 32.8) 48,200; 26.7| 47,800) 24.6 




















1 Preliminary estimates, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
2 State-chartered and Federal credit unions. 


Source: Federal Home Loan Bank Board, release dated February 1959. 


2 Estimates are based on a survey of 
loan purposes made in 1956. 
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unions. Providing a source of tailor- 
made credit for members at reason- 
able rates of interest is a concurrent 
goal. At the same time members are 
learning the art of personal financial 
management. 

The rate of increase of individual] 
savings in credit unions was greater 
for the period 1939-58 than that of 
any other institutions accepting sav- 
ings accounts. During these years the 
net rise in individual savings held by 
credit unions was 2,055 percent. At 
the same time individual savings in 
U.S. savings bonds increased 2,416 


percent. The increase in savings held 
by savings and loan associations 
amounted to 1,063 percent, in com- 
mercial banks to 301 percent, and in 
mutual savings banks to 224 percent. 
Postal savings deposits declined al- 
most 9 percent. 

Although credit unions now hold 
only 2 percent of all individual sav- 
ings in savings accounts and USS. 
savings bonds, in 1934 they had only 
about 0.015 percent and in 1939, 0.6 
percent. From 1953 to 1958, credit 
unions showed a net increase in their 
savings accounts of 131 percent — 


higher than that for financial insti- 
tutions of any other type.*® 

The credit union movement con- 
tinues to be virile, progressive, and 
dynamic, as shown by the fact that 
during the first quarter of 1959 more 
new Federal credit unions were or- 
ganized than in the first quarter of 
the 2 previous years. In addition the 
rate of growth of credit unions still 
is greater than that of all other types 
of financial institutions. 


3 Federal Home Loan Bank Board, re- 
lease of February 1959. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
than in the first quarter of 1958. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance programs and the program 
for Federal employees dropped in 
March. Initial claims, representing 
new unemployment, dropped 11 per- 
cent from the February total to 1.1 
million, and insured unemployment— 
2.1 million in an average week—was 
12 percent less than in February. The 
declines from the preceding year were 
sharper, amounting to 37 percent for 
initial claims and 36 percent for in- 
sured unemployment. Benefits paid 
to jobless workers totaled $255.6 mil- 
lion—about the same as in February 
but less by $114.6 million than in 
March 1958. The average weekly 
check for total unemployment was 
$30.38. In an average week, 2.0 mil- 
lion workers received benefits; in 
February the average was 2.2 million, 
and in March 1958 it was 3.0 million. 
About 193,000 workers exhausted 
benefit rights under the regular pro- 
grams, Insured unemployment under 
the temporary unemployment com- 
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pensation programs dropped 9 per- 
cent during March to a weekly aver- 
age of 312,000. Benefits under this 
program fell off $2 million to about 
$42 million. Benefits paid under the 
new program of unemployment com- 
pensation for ex-servicemen rose $1 
million to a total of $8.7 million. 


Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services 

The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare announced on April 
25, 1959, the appointment of an Ad- 
visory Council on Social Welfare 
Services. The Council was established 
at the direction of the Eighty-fifth 
Congress to study the effect of the 
1958 amendments to the child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 
It is to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary and to 
Congress by January 1, 1960. At its 
first meeting, May 4 and 5, the Coun- 
cil concerned itself chiefly with de- 
termining the scope of future deliber- 
ations and devising procedures for 
carrying out the congressional direc- 
tive. 

Members of the Council include 
representatives of public, voluntary, 
civic, religious, and professional wel- 


fare organizations and groups, as well 
as the general public. 


Federal Council on Aging 

The first meeting of the reconsti- 
tuted, Cabinet-level Federal Council 
on Aging was held on April 10, 1959, 
with Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
chairman. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs are permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The Council is immediately under- 
taking an analysis and appraisal of 
existing Federal programs for older 
citizens, and it has been directed by 
the President to report its findings 
by September 30. The Council will 
also, Mr. Flemming said, “at the 
direction of the President, pinpoint 
what new steps should be taken to 
extend the period of productive, 
healthy, and comfortable lives for 
older people,” and it “will assist in 
planning and coordinating the White 
House Conference on Aging,” to be 


held in January 1961. 
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grants and the value of grants-in- 
kind have been included when they 
conform to this definition. Federal 
aid granted directly to individuals 
and private institutions and reim- 
bursements to State and local gov- 
ernments for expenses incurred by 


Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 


1957-58* 


During the fiscal year 1957-58, Fed- 
eral grants to States and localities 
continued the upward trend that 


or local level and for those programs 
in which the bulk of the funds is 
channeled through agencies of State 
and local governments. Emergency 


Table 1.—Federal grants to States and local governments, by purpose, fiscal 
started after World War II to reach years 1929-30 through 1957-58 

a record high in total dollar amount. [In thousands] 

The percentage increase from the can anene Meats Ea Canaan - ~ —~—-- 








preceding year was the largest since "7s aks | mein: dail, 
1946-47 (table 1). There were in- Fiseal year Total | from | assist- ment | Health | welfare Educa- All " 
: . : | preceding ance ! security 2 services * services ¢ | tion § other 
creases of varying size in grants for | year | ; | | | 
public assistance, employment secu- ——___—_~— — = 
‘ . . | | 
rity, health services, education, and 3928-80 ee rss. Pee ote <7 in eee BAEM eee $10 | $1,296 $17,687 | one Ser 
as 1930-31_...__--| f TS eS SERRE HP ae "406 \o7 59 , 60% 
all other” purposes. Grants for — j93)-3.7 7777 by RS 1 eee pees eeeccers 1672 | 19,907 | 192,209 
“other welfare services” declined  198?°#4-..--... wan 2 oY meme | wee! , eae 
somewhat from their 1956-57 peak. 1934-35._.____ 21196, 577 | +21.8 — a 9 eemegeeeen ghiis | 21,302 | 2,172,501 
i 005-06. 5 5 1,014, —53. 28,424 3,068 | 4,389 17 1,937 912,7 
In consequence, total grants rose 22 936377777 818,434 -19.3 | 143,934 | 11,484 | 12,758 21480 | 32,044 593,725 
percent from the $3,933 million of 1937-38 eee | 790 ,392 —3.4 216,074 | 45,939 | 15,329 39,655 | 41,877 | 431,518 
de ae 1938-39_...___- | 1,030,576 430.4 | 246,898 | 62,858 | 14,754 71,493 43,233 591,340 
1956-57 to $4,792 million. Their dis- —1939-40__.____- | "967/005 —6.2| 271,131 | 119,852 21,873 67,581 43,595 | 442,973 
“er a ToS 915,357 —5.3| 329,845) 65,632 25,869 90,255 | 105,978 207,775 
tribution among the States in 1957-58 = j94) 497777” | 996/291 +12) 374,588 | 74'034| 291057 | 64/947 | 144,361 | 239,253 
i i Tore ees | 991,212 +7.0| 395,623 | 39,800 30,396 54,518 | 163,812 307,062 
is shown in table 2. 1943-44....|  982°700 —0.9} 404,942) 35,2290 60,223 | 64,109 | 128,832) 289,366 
ae . 1944-45.______- 917,065 —6.7 | 409,985 33, 730 78,555 73,978 96,414 | 224,403 
Revision of the Series 1945-46... 843,721 —8.0| 439,132 | 54,547 | 71,169 | 78,233 | 50,633 | 150,007 
1946-47_.____.- 1,548,896 +83.6| 613,831 99,252 63,134 | 460,934 57,600 | 254,145 
Certain revisions have been made 36" igpet| ice| aear| fis| Ser | ies] Bae] ee 
. A . ‘ ll ° Py a 7,894 b1, le , 047 ,125 a | yée 
this year in the series published in 949-50... _- 2,208,019 +20.3 | 1,123,418 214,526 123,831 183,553 69,861 | 492,829 
: . Pt... 2,250,127 +1.9 | 1,185,764 | 175,642 | 174,342 | 171,707 80,265 462,408 
this annual Butetin note. Dollar 395) 59777777” 2/326, +3.4 | 1,177,688 | 183/157 | 187,361 | 1475143 | 1435503 | 488,146 
smote ‘previously pulisied have 2'957°666 | ‘t7:3| 14s7'sie | 200186 | 1aoras3 | sop'oo3 | aee'aat | 69e'Be6 
a es »9Ol, “< »457,010 200 , 136 ¥ . 5, ,846 
been revised for a few programs as _ 1954-55_______- 3,093,925 +4.7 | 1,426,599 188,898 119,194 | 369,254 277 ,839 712,141 
sao 1955-56_...-__- 3,438, 225 +11.1 | 1,455,275 | 260,347 | 133,166 | 488,281 | 252,086 849,070 
a result of shifting the source from  jo;¢ 57------- 3,933,005 414.4 | 1,556,422 | 319.511 | 163/249 | 526.288 | 253.562 | 1,113,973 
one Treasury Department publication 1957-58._...... 4,791,832 +21.8 | 1,794,687 324,133 192,609 489 ,275 283,693 | 1,707,435 


to another giving a more detailed 
breakdown. No new Treasury De- 
partment sources have been intro- 
duced, however. Four programs have 
been shifted from the miscellaneous 
“all other” category to “education” 
or “other welfare services.” Several 
programs have been added to the 
series after further consideration of 
their purpose and operation in the 
light of the rather strict definition 
of “grants” used here. The entire 
series has been extended back from 
1934-35 to 1929-30. 

The purpose and financial charac- 
teristics of existing Federal aids to 
States and localities vary consider- 
ably. The definition of Federal grants 
in aid, as used here, has not been 
changed in the revision. The term is 
confined to grants for cooperative 
Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams administered at the State and/ 


* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind, 1935-36 to date, and beginning 
1950-51, aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

2? Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act, 1935-36 to date; employment 
service administration, 1933-34 to 1942-43 and 
1946-47 to date; administration of veterans’ un- 
employment and_ self-employment allowances, 
1947-48 to 1952-53; and distribution to State accounts 
in unemployment insurance trust fund of certain 
tax collections, 1955-56 to date. 

3 Promotion of welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy, 1929-30; maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children, and general 
public health services, 1935-36 to date; venereal 
disease control, 1940-41 to date; emergency maternity 
and infant care, 1942-43 to 1948-49 and 1950-51; 
construction of community facilities, 1944-45 and 
1953-54 to 1955-56; tuberculosis control, 1944-45 to 
date; mental health activities, cancer control, and 
hospital survey and construction, 1947-48 to date; 
heart disease control, 1949-50 to date; construction of 
cancer research facilities, 1949-50 to 1953-54; con- 
struction of heart disease research facilities, 1949-50 
to 1952-53; industrial waste studies, 1949-50 to 1952- 
53; emergency poliomyelitis vaccination, 1955-56 
to date; construction of water pollution control 
facilities, waste-treatment works construction, and 
— research facilities construction, 1956-57 to 

ate. 

4 Vocational rehabilitation, and State and Ter- 
ritorial homes for disabled soldiers and _ sailors, 
1929-30 to date; child welfare services, 1935-36 to 
date; removal of surplus agricultural commodities 
under sec. 32 of Act of August 24, 1935, 1935-36 to 
date; school lunch program and Federal annual 
contributions to public housing authorities, 1939-40 
to date; community war service day care, 1942-43; 
veterans’ re-use housing, 1946-47 to 1950-51; com- 
modities furnished by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, 1949-50 to date; and school milk 
program, 1954-55 to date. 

















5 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts 
vocational education, education of the blind, 
agricultural extension work, and State marine schools 
1929-30 to date; Office of Education emergency 
grants, 1935-36 to 1940-41; training of defense (war 
production) workers, 1940-41 to 1945-46; mainte- 
nance and operation of schools, 1946-47 to date; 
veterans’ educational facilities, 1947-48 to 1949-50; 
survey and construction of schools, 1950-51 to date; 
State and local preparation for White House Con- 
ference on Education, 1954-55; and library services, 
1956-57 to date. 

6 Agricultural experiment stations, forestry co- 
operation (including watershed protection and 
flood prevention), public roads and highway con- 
struction, 1929-30 to date; Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, 1933-34; Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, 1933-34 to 1937-38; Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, 1933-34 to 1939-40; 
Reclamation Service (emergency), 1935-36; wild- 
life restoration, 1938-39 to date; Public Works 
Administration and liquidation thereof, 1941-42 to 
1949-50; war public works, 1941-42 to 1943-44; supply 
and distribution of farm labor, 1942-43 to 1948-49; 
community facilities, 1944-45 to 1955-56; public 
works advance planning, 1946-47 to 1948-49; co- 
operative projects in marketing, 1948-49 to date; 
Federal airport program, 1947-48 to date; disaster, 
drought, and other emergency relief, 1948-49 to 
date; civil defense, 1951-52 to date; slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, 1952-53 to 1954-55; 
urban planning and urban renewal, 1955-56 to date; 
and National Science Foundation facilities and 
installations, 1957-58. 


Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Combined Statement of Receipts, 
Expenditures and Balances of the United States 
Government. Grants for the school lunch program 
from 1939-40 to 1942-43 and for the removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities from 1935-36 to 1946-47, 
as reported by the Department of Agriculture. 
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them as agents of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in administering programs 
primarily national in character have 
been excluded. Shared revenues and 
payments in lieu of taxes have also 
been excluded. 

Of the four programs transferred 
from the “all other” category, one— 
cooperative agricultural extension 


work—is now included under ‘“educa- 
tion” and the following three under 
“other welfare services”: (1) removal 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
under section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, (2) commodities furnished 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and (3) the Federal annual con- 
tributions to public housing authori- 


Table 2.—Federal grants to States and local governments, by State and pur- 
pose, ' fiscal year 1957-58 


{In thousands] 
















































States ranked by 1955-57 average Total Public c-"“ Health | : Educa- All 
per capita personal income assistance security | services | -ovices| tion other 
: | an 

ne eee $4,791,832 |$1,794,687 |$324,133 |$192,609 |$489,275 |$283,693 |$1,707, 435 
Continental United States #...| 4,715,639 | 1,783,637 | 321,070 | 184,639 | 469,972 | 271,771 | 1,684,550 
’ | eg pgperetse 4 george Th am "1 
High-income group... .___..___--- 2,161,831 786,830 | 208,245 | 73,383 | 224,161 | 106,530 | 762,682 
| Re 9,939 2,386 788 524 1,044 569 4,628 
Connecticut. ___.__._. RRL Soh ee. 50,049 14,865 5,579 1,705 6,186 2,990 18,724 
ls, eS SET | 354,751 | 127,498 | 45,663 | 9,343 | 41,983 | 6,928 | 123,335 
ese | 456,683 203,391 | 34,722 9,530 | 26,881 | 33,849 148,310 
District of Columbia... ____...-- | 93,254 5,698 2,112 2,107 2,715 122 10,500 
Oe ERT 75,983 19,430 | 12,617 3,579 | 15,062 3,419 21,876 
bo, SRR epee eee 20,852 2,120 1,048 730 337 1,716 14,900 
0 ee eee | 199,971 78,792 | 15,953 7,508 | 23,003 6,168 68,546 
| ae | 128,169 63,021 | 12,500 4,452 | 13,854 4,194 30,147 
__ JS ENS | 908,882 73,497 | 14,629 | 6,091] 16,966] 7,938 89,762 
pO eee 170,503 56,741 | 16,624 6,625 | 20,984 9,172 60,357 
| cE RE, 64,809 12,882 5,641 3,463 6,781 9,396 26,646 
I oo ee | = 99, 39,331 5,979 4,120 5,697 8,898 35,210 
Pennsylvania.__.._......._.._..... 203,121 57,224 | 25,531 7,022 | 30,604 5,629 77,112 
Rae. | "33" 544 8.025} 3.018 980 | 2,724] 2,180 16,617 
Co ee ere 62,088 21,928 5,841 5,604 9,341 3,362 16,012 
Middle-income group________-_-- | 1,320,606 470,010 | 61,212 | 53,475 | 102,160} 83,916 549,833 
.. _ See _..| 27,556 684 796 838 745 1,276 21,216 

Ovegom................. arent | 59,518 16,394 4,105 2,603 3,105 2,085 31, 
2 Se ea 85,274 33,982 2,972 | 3,094 ,629 5,923 35,675 
coe ee ey 170,205 §3, 164 5,918 3,889 | 10,732 5,452 61,049 
eee ee 30,190 6,187 | 1,486 986 | 1,336] 1,638 18,557 
bool. ers 75,840 27 ,065 4,898 3,733 8,706 2,840 28,598 
New Hampshire.__________________ 19,948 3,858 1,386 1,423 1,584 1,195 10,502 
(Ces 85,190 31,863 4,720 4,053 7,864 2,768 33,923 
hile EE AE IEES: 112,027 52,367 5,671 4,357 9,548 8,031 32,054 
MO 8 ne Y 22,112 2,461 2,7 4,213 6,101 26,019 
, =e ie | 286,852 110,375 | 12,434 | 10,669] 22,365] 16,935 114,074 
Raa 50,698 11,421 3,353 2,169 2,777 3,464 27,514 
Resp tnyadeneereninres edie | 84,864 23,250 | 2,828) 3,070] 7,064] 2,706 45,946 
ay eR RES ORL ah | 39,194! 11,274 1,343 1,502 2,943 2,593 19,540 
) OES PTer ea Ee | 29,051 11,297} 1,617} 1,116] 2,366] 1,738 10,917 
Seastidreansgnhansiccssenenpand 28,428 8,276 | 2,187 | 2,227] 2,325] 2,57: 10,842 
LORE ORE 1S | 79.165 14,443 3,037 5,044 | 10,859 | 16,599 22,182 
_ Low-income group.........---.-- | 1,224,329 | 526,798 | 47,921 | 57,781 | 154,087] 74,164] 363,579 
Le ee eras | 18,548 4,053 1,003 1,527 976 592 5,396 
(| Gea RRS: | 26,374 5,492 1,627 1,418 1,291 2,110 14,436 
1 cme ay ee ee | 132,712 68 , 426 3,807 2,679 | 11,779 7,762 38 , 260 
New Mexico... 61,523 11,796 1,622 1,833 ,920 7,878 35,473 
Sg — 132,704 85,596 3,816 4,355 | 16,155 4,152 18,629 
AO ee ae | 50,057 23,959 2,551 2,845 9,817 1,772 9,113 
NOFEn DRROGR. .... 2... cee eee ee | 31,552 5,594 1,004 | 1,659 1,835 1,368 20,092 
pas pt ooh ES BOE | 122,703 60,795 4,473 | 4,642] 14,879 9,070 28,844 
South ESSE ,301 6,853 765 | 1,472 2,817 2,413 15,982 
he on ies 88,938 36,391 4,473 | 4,406] 16,873 4,663 22,130 
.. _  SRERRRSRERS RE 86,007 37,539 3,602 | 5,894] 12,703 3,994 22,275 
Werth Carolima.................... 108 336 41,437 5,328 | 7,212} 12,969 6,735 34,655 
yh SRR 118,773 49,683 4,351 6,365 | 14,296 7,643 36, 434 
South Oarolina..-................. 57,114 20,659 3,445 | 3,257 7,501 5,399 16,853 
SE Sette atincbichivancbesdd | 74,584 31,874 | 3,090, 3,820] 11,992) 4,417} 19,390 
WRN Sinkeeisceédioncidnal 80,103 | 36,650 | 2,964 | 4,305] 15,282 | 4,195 | 25,617 

i | | 

Territories and possessions.......| 74,617 |  11,080| 3,033 | 7,675} 19,207| 10,770! 92,82 
MIN ith ticle A Guaincuaaa, che | 92440} 1,702 | 1,176 | 2,197 539 | 4.638 | 12,257 
i, eee 16,721 3,730 | 974 | 2, 1,716 3,928 | 4,168 
i. » )  _ ieee 34,594 5,428 | 818 | 3,106 16,673 | 2,128 | 6,441 
NE I os ce es 862 | 189 | 65 236 279 76 16 








1 See footnotes to table 1 for components of each 
group of grants. 

? Includes small amount undistributed, and grants 
under a few programs to American Samoa, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 
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3 Includes small amount of advances and un- 
distributed sums. 

Source: Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 80, 1958. Personal income dats 
are from the Survey of Current Business, August 1958. 





ties. The grants reported for the two 
agricultural commodity programs 
cover only the domestic distribution 
of commodities to the needy, to insti- 
tutions for the needy, and to the 
school-lunch program (in addition to 
the regular cash and commodity 
grants under the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946, already included 
in “other welfare services”). 

Six grant programs, previously ex- 
cluded, were added in the revision. 
All but one were comparatively short- 
term emergency rather than con- 
tinuing programs. In extending the 
series back to 1929-30, the tag-end of 
one health service program predating 
the Social Security Act was added— 
that is, grants for the promotion of 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy (1929-30). Grants for the 
administration of veterans’ unem- 
ployment and self-employment allow- 
ances—benefits established by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944—-were added to “employment 
security” for 1947-48 through 1952- 
53. The veterans’ re-use housing pro- 
gram was added to “other welfare 
services” for its duration, 1946-47 
through 1950-51. To “education” 
were added grants for training de- 
fense workers from 1940-41 through 
1945-46 and for veterans’ educational] 
facilities from 1947-48 through 1949- 
50. Grants for advance planning of 
public works were added to the “all 
other” category for 1946-47, 1947-48, 
and 1948-49. 


Growth of Grant Programs 


Public assistance.—Grants for pub- 
lic assistance payments and adminis- 
tration amounted to $1,795 million in 
the fiscal year 1957-58, $238 million 
or 15 percent more than the $1,556 
million in 1956-57. The grants for 
each of the four categorical assist- 
ance programs and the percentage 
change from the preceding year are 
shown below. 




















Amount Percentage 
(in millions) change 
Program 
1957-58 | 1956-57 
1957-58 | 1956-57 | from | from 
1956-57 | 1955-56 
| | 
$1,080 $973 | +10.9 | +4.8 
544 | 436 +24.8 +9.8 
126 | 107 | +17.8| +16.2 
45 | 41; +9.8 | +7.4 
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For all four programs 1957-58 is the 
first full fiscal year of operation un- 
der the increased Federal share 
established by the 1956 amendments 
to the Social Security Act; the new 
formula was in effect only 3 quarters 
of 1956-57. 

The program of aid to dependent 
children experienced the largest in- 
crease (almost 25 percent) from the 
preceding fiscal year. The size of 
this increase is largely attributable 
to the economic recession, which 
made it more difficult for “absent” 
fathers to continue support payments 
or for mothers in broken homes to 
earn enough to “get by.” The reces- 
sion was also the direct or indirect 
cause of additional desertions and 
thus contributed still further to the 
rising caseloads in aid to dependent 
children. This program is the most 
sensitive of the four federally aided 
programs to changes in economic 
conditions. 

The second largest increase, 18 per- 
cent, occurred in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled and re- 
sulted from the additional growth of 
this 7-year-old program: (1) 1957- 
58 was the first full year that Ken- 
tucky received grants for the pro- 
gram, and (2) the plans of Texas and 
California were approved and grants 
instituted during the year. At present 
only five jurisdictions—Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Indiana, Iowa, and Nevada—do 
not have federally approved plans 
and do not participate in the pro- 
gram. 

Old-age assistance accounted for 
60 percent of all public assistance 
grants in 1957-58, aid to dependent 
children for 30 percent, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled for 
7 percent, and aid to the blind for 3 
percent. In the 2 preceding fiscal 
years, old-age assistance had repre- 
sented about 62 percent and aid to 
dependent children about 28 percent 
of the total granted for public as- 
sistance. The other two programs 
represented about the same propor- 
tion of the total in all 3 years. 

Despite the increases from the pre- 
ceding year in the amount granted 
for each public assistance program, 
the 1957-58 total as a proportion of 
all Federal grants was lower than in 
any year since 1940-41. It represented 
only 37 percent of all Federal grants, 
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compared with 40 percent in 1956-57 
and 43 percent in 1955-56. This drop 
is explainable partly in terms of the 
growing importance of other continu- 
ing grant programs and the addition 
of new grant programs over the years. 
It also reflects the expansion of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program. 

In recent years, grants for public 
assistance have been the largest made 
by the Federal Government for any 
one purpose. Second in order of 
dollar magnitude have been the high- 
way construction grants made by the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the De- 
partment of Commerce. In 1957-58, 
highway construction grants were 
only $276 million less than public as- 
sistance grants, compared with a 
difference of $602 million in 1956-57. 
In 1956-57 and 1957-58 the major 
portions of the highway grants were 
made from the highway trust fund 
and reflect increased Federal aid for 
the superhighway program. Begin- 
ning in 1950-51, when the fourth 
public assistance program was added 
and assistance grants reached an all- 
time peak on a percentage basis, 
grants for public assistance and for 
highway construction have repre- 
sented the following proportions of 
all Federal grants. 

















Percent of total grants 

2 Public | Highway 

assistance construc- 

tion 
I eee 52.7 | 17.8 
a 50.6 18.1 
Ne 48.2 18.8 
ee cla ee 48.6 18.2 
a acm 46.1 19.3 
RB re 42.3 | 21.5 
RCO 39.6 | 24.3 
37.5 | 31.7 
! 





Public assistance grants have rep- 
resented about 79 percent of the 
grants administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for several years. During the 
past 5 fiscal years they have ac- 
counted for 98 percent of the Social 
Security Administration grants; the 
remainder was for the three Chil- 
dren’s Bureau grant programs. 


Employment security. — Federal 
grants for employment security in 


1957-58 totaled $324 million, an in- 
crease of 1 percent from the 1956-57 
total of $320 million. Starting in 
1955-56, this total has included 
amounts transferred on a pro rata 
basis to the State accounts in the 
unemployment trust fund from the 
excess of Federal unemployment tax 
collections over (1) total Federal and 
State administrative expenditures for 
the program and (2) the $200-million 
Federal unemployment account?! in 
the unemployment trust fund. Trans- 
fers to the State accounts amounted 
to $33 million in 1957-58, $71 million 
in 1956-57, and $33 million in 1955- 
56. When the transfers are omitted 
and comparison is made only of the 
sums granted for employment secu- 
rity (employment service and unem- 
ployment insurance administration), 
it is found that the States received 
$291 million in 1957-58, $248 million 
in 1956-57, and $227 million in 1955- 
56. The 1957-58 amount was 17 per- 
cent higher than that of 1956-57, 
which, in turn, was 9 percent more 
than the grants of 1955-56. 


Health services.—Grants for health 
services in 1957-58 totaled $193 mil- 
lion—$30 million or 18 percent more 
than the $163 million granted for the 
same 14 programs in 1956-57. The 
largest increases occurred in grants 
for construction of hospitals and 
medical facilities, which rose $35 mil- 
lion to $106 million, and for construc- 
tion of waste-treatment works, which 
increased $16 million from the less 
than $1 million granted in 1956-57— 
the year the program started. The 
largest drop was recorded for the 
poliomyelitis vaccination assistance 
program—from $30 million in 1956- 
57 to $309,000. The data include 
grants for the construction of health 
research facilities made to agencies 
of State and local governments, 





1 This account, activated under the Em- 
ployment Security Financing Act of 1954 
as a loan fund for the State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems, is itself consti- 
tuted from the excess of Federal unem- 
ployment tax collections over Federal and 
State administrative expenditures. Its 
balance, after $200 million is accumulated, 
may at times be greater than that amount 
as the result of loan repayments or inter- 
est earned or both. At present writing, 
the balance has been reduced to $95 mil- 
lion as a result of loans to several States. 


Social Security 








which totaled $3 million in 1957-58 
compared with $1 million in 1956-57. 
Excluded are health research con- 
struction grants to nongovernmental 
nonprofit institutions, which totaled 
$9 million in 1957-58 compared with 
$2 million in the preceding fiscal year, 
when the program was _ instituted 
under the 1956 amendments to title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act. 


Other welfare services. — Total 
grants for this group amounted to 
$489 million in 1957-58, $37 million 
or 7 percent less than in 1956-57. The 
entire decrease is attributable to the 
decline in the amounts granted for 
the two agricultural commodity dis- 
tribution programs that have been 
shifted from the “all other” category. 
The combined grants for these two 
programs dropped $62 million or 26 
percent to a total of $174 million. 
Grants for all the programs previ- 
ously included in this group and for 
the third transferred program (hous- 
ing) increased from the preceding 
fiscal year by varying amounts and 
percentages. Grants for child wel- 
fare services went up 20 percent or 
$2 million to $10 million in 1957-58; 
vocational rehabilitation grants rose 
19 percent or $7 million to $41 mil- 
lion; grants for the school lunch and 
school milk programs together in- 
creased 5 percent or $9 million to a 
total of $165 million; grants for State 
and Territorial soldiers’ homes rose 
5 percent to $6 million; and Federal 
contributions to public housing au- 
thorities increased 9 percent or $8 
million to $95 million in 1957-58. 
Grants for welfare services other 
than public assistance, together with 
those for health services, represented 
14 percent of all Federal grants in 
1957-58. In the 2 preceding years, 
grants for these purposes had 
amounted to more than 17 percent 
of the total. 


Education.—Grants for education 
reached an alltime high in 1957-58 
of $284 million—12 percent ($30 mil- 
lion) more than the amount granted 
in 1956-57. The nearest approach to 
this total was in 1954-55, when $278 
million was granted. Each year since 
1952-53 these grants have totaled 
more than $200 million. The educa- 
tion group has been enlarged (1) by 
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the transfer from the “all other” 
category of grants for cooperative 
agricultural extension work — the 
origins of which antedate even the 
series’ new starting year (1929-30) — 
and (2) by the addition of grants for 
training defense workers and for 
veterans’ educational facilities, which 
together span the period 1940-50. 

In 1957-58, increases from 1956-57 
were made by each program in the 
group except colleges for agriculture 
and mechanic arts, for which grants 
were the same in both years. On a 
percentage basis, the largest increase 
—not counting that for the 2-year- 
old library service grants, which rose 
240 percent to $5 million in 1957-58 
from slightly more than $1 million in 
1956-57 — occurred in two of the 
smaller programs. Grants to the 
American Printing House for the 
Blind increased 37 percent to 
$328,000, and those to State marine 
schools went up 26 percent to 
$368,000. On a dollar basis, grants 
for school operation and maintenance 
in federally impacted areas (exclud- 
ing payments to the Departments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force) showed the greatest increase 
—$11 million—and totaled $104 mil- 
lion. Grants for school construction 
and survey (excluding payments to 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for construction of federally 
owned schools) declined 25 percent 
from their 1955-56 amount of $98 
million to $67 million and then rose 
7 percent in 1957-58 to $74 million. 
The peak year for school construction 
grants was 1954-55, when $121 mil- 
lion was granted for that purpose. 
It should be kept in mind, however, 
that with all construction grants a 
record of checks issued in a given 
year affords an incomplete picture of 
the total program. At best such a 
figure can reflect only the timing of 
the appropriations, project approval, 
start of construction, and submittal 
of bills. 

Grants for educational purposes 
have represented a fluctuating pro- 
portion of total grants during the 
years covered by this series. In the 
very early years, when total grants 
were relatively small, educational 
grants of $18-$19 million a year var- 
ied from 9 percent to 18 percent of 
total grants. After passage of the So- 


cial Security Act establishing the 
public assistance grants, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau grants, and the bulk of 
the Public Health Service grants and 
after institution of the grant-financed 
Feceral work programs, the grants 
for education dropped to as low as 
1-5 percent of all Federal grants al- 
though their dollar totals rose gradu- 
ally to more than $40 million. The 
relative stability of total grants 
(averaging about $950 million) in 
1940-45, plus the addition to the 
education group during that period 
of the grants for training of defense 
(war production workers), raised 
total education grants to a range of 
11-16 percent of all Federal grants. 
In the postwar period, education 
grants were as low as 3-4 percent of 
total grants in some years; then they 
rose gradually to a new high in 1954- 
55 of 9 percent, from which they have 
decreased year by year to less than 6 
percent of the total in 1957-58. 


“All other” grants.—The revision of 
the series has reduced the category 
of grants for “all other” purposes to 
a miscellany of not otherwise classi- 
fiable programs. The components of 
this group, which are administered 
by half a dozen different Federal 
agencies, and the sums granted for 
each program in recent years are 
shown below. 

















Amount (in millions) 
Purpose 

1957-58 | 1956-57 | 1955-56 
» Seen. Ee $1,707.4/81,114.0 $849.1 
, | re 
Agricultural experiment_. 29.7 28.3 23.7 
Alpert construction -.-.-.- 42.9 20.6) 16.5 
Civil defense. ....~.-++-<« 15.4) 8.6 9.6 
Cooperative marketing-.. 2.9) 2.8 2.4 

Defense community fa- 

Ci ctntineediemed 1.3 at 6 
Disaster relief_..........- 11.9) 10.2 16.2 
a 18.0) (‘) " 
Forestry cooperation _---- 11.9] 10.8} 10.5 
Highway construction....| 1 518.5) 954.7; 740.0 
National Science Foun- 

dation, facilities and | } 

installations__.......-..- - 5) ..-----=|----0--3 
Urban planning-.-.-...-- 2.0) : 7| 3 
Urban renewal. .-..-- os 35. 2} 29.6) 13.6 
Watershed protection P 

and flood prevention- --. 16.8 13.2 ) * 
Wildlife restoration. -----. 18. el 15.7 15.7 








| Less than $0.1 million. 
2In 1955-56 and earlier years, combined with 
‘“forestry cooperation.” 


Highway construction grants con- 
tinued in 1957-58 to be the largest of 
the miscellaneous group; they ac- 
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counted for 89 percent of the group 
total, compared with 86 percent in 
1956-57 and 87 percent in 1955-56. 
One new program entered the group 
in 1957-58 — the National Science 
Foundation grants for facilities and 
installations, for which $500,000 was 
granted. No grants for emergency 
drought relief were necessary in 
1957-58. 


Relation to Other Indicators 


Per capita grants are shown in 
table 3 by State and major purpose. 
The States have been ranked by aver- 
age 1955-57 per capita personal in- 
come and divided into high-, middle-, 
and low-income groups. Within each 
income group the States vary widely 
in per capita grants received. Total 
grants received in 1957-58 by the 
high-income group, for example, 
averaged $23.27 per capita, but the 
range was more than $66 — from 
$13.53 in New Jersey to $79.59 in 
Nevada. For several years these two 
States have retained their high and 
low per capita grant positions within 
the high-income group, and the range 
between them has continued to widen. 
Among the low-income States, total 
per capita grants averaged $35.33, 
with a range of more than $51—from 
$24.12 in South Carolina to $75.67 in 
New Mexico. These States, too, have 
been at the outer extremes of the 
range of per capita grants within 
their income group of States for the 
past few years. The widest range was 
in the middle-income group, where 
Virginia received $18.85 per capita in 
Federal grants and Wyoming received 
$86.93 per capita; the group average 
was $30.87. 

Total grants and those for public 
assistance, health, other welfare serv- 
ices, and education tend to vary in- 
versely with per capita personal in- 
come. In general, the grants average 
somewhat higher per capita in the 
low-income States than in the 
middle-income States and higher in 
the middle-income group than in the 
high-income group. In many pro- 
grams the grant formula for distri- 
bution of Federal funds is designed 
to achieve at least a minimum degree 
of equalization in the program among 
all States. In 1957-58, as in previous 
years, there was a noticeable tend- 
ency for per capita grants for em- 
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ployment security to vary in direct 
relationship to State per capita in- 
come. The “all other” category of 


grants, including as it does programs 
of activities partly or wholly concen- 
trated in urban and suburban areas 


Table 3.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and pur- 





pose, fiscal year 1957-58 } 




















Average | Popula- 
States ranked by 1955-57 | aatte jai, 
§ ge per capita 4 1] 1957 
personal income —— rods ‘ 
income, | (in thou- Total 
1955-57 sands) 
| | 
ep | Se | $173,608 | $27.61 
Continental United | | 
UD en } 1,951 170, 293 27.70 
High-income group__.._'_________- 92,861 | 23.27 
LS 2,744 434 | 22.90 
Connecticut_............. 2,678 2,269 | 22.06 
Ce eS a 2,446 16,148 21.97 
SU ee | 2,438 13,879 | 32.90 
District of Columbia --_.- | 2.426 820 | 28.36 | 
Now Jegey. 22. . 52... *-- 2,406 5,617 | 13.53 
ae 2,385 262 | 79.59 
ee NSE Sens 2,361 9,699 | 20.62 
Massachusetts_-_._.-.__.- | 2,219 4,827 | 26.55 
Se. 2,170 9,206 22.69 
ee 2,148 7,705 | 22.13 
eee eee | 2,075 2,895 22.39 
Washington._____....._.- 2,055 2,725 | 36.42 
Pennsylvania_-__......... | 2,014 11,011 | 18.45 
Rhode Island._.--.-.--.- | ‘98a 857 | 39.14 
Re ee 1,963 4,507 13.78 
Middle-income group- | YARRA 42,77. | 30.87 
Weng. ee | 1,933 317 | 86.93 
eae | 1,900 1,743 | 34.15 
| a ere 1,883 1,663 | 51.28 
Cae } 1,883 4,238 | 40.16 
aye 1,870 671 | 44.99 
1,859 | 3,861 | 19.64 
1,790 573 | 34.81 
1,776 3,318 | 25.68 | 
1,752 4,209 | 26.62 
RRR MrRoR ERE We, | 1,7% 2,100 | 30.29 
(ee | 1,715 9,175 | 31.26 
Reenne.... eet oe | 1.673 1.078 | 47.03 
ae EOE: 1,673 2,783 | 30.49 
a ae 1,669 1,437 | 27.27 
| Nae ais: 1,627 939 | 30.94 
oe a ES Br | 1,622 840 | 33.84 
, | Se 1,622 | 3,828 18.85 
Low-income group_..__|_________- | 34,657 | 35.33 
i OES | 1,613 | 370 | 36.62 
Pe SE eee! | 1,584 645 40.89 | 
LO eee 1,572 2,257 58.80 
New Mexico............. | 1° 561 | 813 | 75.67 
ee, EE | 1,460 3,066 | 43.28 | 
West Virginia__.......__- 1,442 1,963 | 25.50 
North Dakota_...._._-__- | 1402 645 | 48.92 
ee | 1,397 3,771 | 32.54 
South Dakota_......_.__- 1,368 693 | 43.72 
{i ees Seen 1,336 3,443 25.83 
ere 1,325 3,043 | 28.26 
North Carolina._.....__- 1,310 4,472 | 24.23 
OT eee ae | , 260 3,162 | 37.56 
South Carolina__...._.__- 1,157 2,368 | 24.12 
a EET EY eae 1,122 1,780 | 41.90 
Mississippi...........--_- 968 2,166 | 41.14 
Territories and posses- | 
| eae Rate eee ee | 3,130 | 23.84 
ite nian cpl eomnrnee 211 | 106.35 
SS lad. 613 | 27.28 
Puerto Rico_....-..-..--- dais haat 2,282 | 15.16 | 
Vi. 2 | re Se 5 24 35.92 


1 See footnotes to table 1 for components of each 
group of grants. 

2 Includes small amount undistributed, and the 
grants under a few programs to American Samoa, 
the Canal Zone, Guam, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

3 Includes 167,000 (1950 Census) for Guam, the 
Canal Zone, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
islands and 19,900(July 1, 1957, estimate)for American 
Samoa. 

4 Includes small amount of advances and undis- 
tributed sums. 


Per capita grants 


























> Em- 
a —. — cae Educa- = 
yenens men ervices tion other 
ance security 8 services| | 
$10.34 | $1.87 | $1.11 | $2.82] $1.63 | $9.84 
10.47 1.89 1.09 2.76 1.60 | 9.89 
8.47 2.24 ee: 2.41 1.15] 8.21 
5.50 1.82 1:91 2.41} 1.381 10. 66 
6.55 2.46 75 2.73} 1.321 8.25 
7.90 2.83 .58 2.60 .43 7.64 
14.65 2.50; .69 1.94 2.44 10.69 
6.95 2.58 2.57 2 | 36 12.80 
3.46} 2.25| .64 2.68 .61 3.89 
| 8.09 4.00 | 2.79 1.29 6.55 56.87 
8.12] 1.64] .77 2.37 . 64 7.07 
13.06 2.59| .92 2.87 .87 6.25 
7.98 1.59 . 66 1.84 86 9.75 
7.36 2.16 86 2.72 1.19 7.83 
4.45 1.95 | 1.20 2.34 3.25 9.20 
14.43 2.19 1.51 2.09 3.27 12.92 
1 BaD 2.32 . 64 2.78 51 7.00 
9.36 3.52 1.14 3.18 2.54 19.39 
| 4.87! 1.30 1.24 2.07| .75 3.55 
10.99, 1.43/ 1.25] 2.39) 1.96) 12.85 
8.47 2.51} 2.64) 2.35 4.03 | 66.93 
9.41 2.35 | 1.49} 1.78 1.20 | 17.92 
20.43 1.79 |} 1.86 | 2.18 3.56 21.45 
19.62 1.40 92} 2.53) 1.29 14.41 
9,22 2.21 1.47 1.99 2.441] 27.66 
7.01 1.27 .97 | 2.25 Cee A 
6.73 2.42 2.48} 2.76 2.09 | 18.33 
9.60 1.42 1.22} 2.37 83 | 10.22 
12.44 1.35 1.04 2.27 1.91 | 7.62 
10. 53 1.17 1.29] 2.01 2.91 | 12.39 
12.93 1.36 1.16 | 2.44 1.85 | 12.43 
10.59} 3.11) 2.01} 2.58! 3.21! 25.52 
8.35! 1.02} 1.10] 2.54 .97 | 16.51 
| 7.85 -93 1.04 | 2.05 1.80 13.60 
12.03 1.72! 1.19| 2.52) 1.85| 11.63 
9.85 2.60 2.65 2.77 3.06 | 12.91 
3.77 7 1.32 2.84 4.34! 5.79 
| 15.20 1.38 1.67 4.45 2.14! 10.49 
| 10.95) 2.71 1° 4.13! 2.63 1.60 | 14.58 
| 8.51| 2.52] 2.20} 200| 3.27] 22.38 
| 30.32] 1.69} 1.19] 5.22 3.44 | 16.95 
| 14.51) 2.00} 2.25) 3.59! 9.69] 43.63 
27.92 1.24 1.42 | 5.27} 1.35] 6.08 
| 42.21 1.30 1.45 5.00 90 4.64 
| 8.67 1.56 | 2.57} 2.84 2.12 31.15 
| 16.12] 1.19] 1.23) 3.95) 2.41} 7.65 
| 9.89) 1.10! 212) 4.06) 3.48] 23.06 
| 10.57 1.30} 1.28} 4.90] 1.35 6.43 
te Sie. oie Eee fo 7.32 
9.27 | 1.19 | 1.61; 2.90] 1.51 7.75 
| 36.71 | 2:38 2.01; 4.52 2.42 | 11.52 
| g.72| 1.45 | 1.38| 3.17| 2.98] 7.12 
17.91 1.74) 2.15| 6.74 | 2.48/| 10.89 
16.92! 1.37] 2.03] 7.06] 1.94] 11.83 
3.53 97 2.45 | 6.14 3.44 7.31 
8.07 | 5.57! 10.08} 2.55] 21.98 58.09 
6.08 | 1.59 3.60 | 2.80 6.41 | 6.80 
|} 238] .36/ 1.36] 7.31] .98/ 2.82 
7.89 | 2.72) 9.83) 11.63 3.18 | .67 


5 Population estimate as of July 1, 1955. 


Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 80, 1958, 
and are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal 
year. Per capita grants are based on estimates by 
the Bureau of the Census for the total population, 
excluding the Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 
1957 (Current Population Reports, Population Esti- 
mates, Series P-25, No. 186). Personal income data 
are from the Survey of Current Business, August 1958. 
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Table 4.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to personal income 
and State general revenues, by State, fiscal year 1957-58 


Total grants to States 





Grants under programs administered by 
Social Security Administration ! 
































States ranked by 1955-57 As per- | As per | 
average per capita Fe Rs . | ee ee ol ‘ 
personal income Amount | pod ye = Amount pool ee | ar soon. Per 
| pecker > | personal} State | pede sey personal| State total | capita 
‘ | income | general |“ * } income | general grants 
jrevenues) teres 
DE Scids etatiniteel \$4,791 832 eee Se ..{$1,885,410 |__._..... eee 38] $10.57 
Continental United | | 
oe Ae ee 4,715,639 | 14 | 21.7 | 1,822,310 | 0.5 | 8.4 39 10.70 
Recteabecees Sete a Piveates Dethemeisem® RE a £ Be Sal es bel ORE ee 2 ore 
| | } | | 
High-income group. a, 2,161,831 1.0 | 18.5 | 801,272 | 4 | 6.9 | 37 8.63 
Oe Lk ee ee | 9,939 | 8 | 12.0 | 2,644 | 2 | 3.2 | 27 6.09 
or ae | 50,049 8 16.9 | 15,427 | om 5.2 | 31 6.80 
ge hee ee 354,751 | 9 | 18.2} 129,084 .3 6.6 | 36 7.99 
So 456,683 | 1.3 | 18.8 205 , 298 | 6 | 8.4 45 14.79 
District of Columbia_.....; 23,254 | 1:5} °@ 6,103 | 1° & 27 7.44 
New Jersey. .............- 75,983 | 5} 16.7 19,950 | | 4.4 26 3.55 
Lh. 2a 20,852 | 3.2} 3206 2,359 | .4 3.6 11 9.00 
a Fae 199,971 8} 20.5] 80,004 a 8.2 40 8.25 
Massachusetts............ 128169} 1.1| 21.3| 63.849 | 6] 10.6 50| 13.28 
ci STS a. dee eae 208, 882 | 1.0; 20.8 74,933 | .4 | 7.5 36 8.14 
Michigan. aa. -..6622..).03 170,503 | 1.0{ 15.4] 58,084 | ey 5.2 34 7.54 
es 64,809 | 1.0 | 18.7 |} 13,704 | &i 4.0 21 4.73 
icles 99 , 234 | 1.7 18.8 39,902 at 7.6 40 14.64 
Pennsylvania._.._._.____. 203,121 | 9 17.0 59,037 | cD 4.9 29 5.36 
Rhode Island_._.._-_____- 33,544 | 2.0 31.7| 8,204 | 5 | 7.8 25 9.68 
SR cdetitcccsiiedascck | 62,088 | 7} 12.3] 22,599 | 2{ 4.5 36 5.01 
| 
‘Middle-income group-..} 1,320,606 | 1.7 | 24.0] 480,894 | 6 | a2 36 11.24 
Weyorittig so 27,556 4.3 32.1 2,910 | 5 3.4 11 9.18 
J Sere 59,518 | 1.8 | 20.4 16,829 | oH 5.8 28 9. 66 
pon a ES | 85,274 | 2.6| 29.71 34,576 | 1.0} 12.0 41 20.79 
SII eesti nsdecannes | 170,205; 21) 36.2) 84,027; 1.0] 17.9 49 19.83 
2 Se ee 30,190 | 2.4 28.6 | 6,536 | 5} 6.2 22 9.74 
Li ae } 75,840 | 1.0 15.3 | 27 , 866 4 5.6 | 37 7.22 
New Hampshire___.._____ 19,948 | 1.9 31.9 4,122 | .4)| 6.6 | 21 7.19 
PNG 2 =o 85,190 | 1.4! 17.6) 32,833 5 | 6.8 | 39 9.90 
Florida. _.---2222772277222)  1n2%oe7 15; 19:3| 53,178; ‘7! 92) a7] 12:6 
ee 63, 606 1.7| 24.71... 22,643 6 | 8.8 36 10.78 
EER ees | 286,852 1.8| 26.9] 112,257 7] 10.8 39} 12.24 
BN shite ica 50,698 | 2.6| 27.5) 11,662 | ‘6 6.3 | 23 10.82 
cio SES SSS | $4,864 | 1.7) 2.0\., 2.08 5 6.5 28 8.60 
ae | 39,194 1.5] 26.9} 11,507 | 4 8.0 | 30 8.07 
EES 29,051 | 1.9; 24.1} 11,636 of 9.6 | 40 12.39 
LS Serareeeenriery 4 | 2.0| 228! 8,676 | 6} 7.01 311 10.33 
VG atkins nbacchakncs | 72,165 | EA} 19.6 | 15,627 | sail 4.2 22 4.08 
} | 
Low-income group......| 1,224,329| 2.5) 26.5; 540,144) 1.1| 117 44] 15.59 
Co ee | 13,548 | 2.2) 23.8} 4,315 | a 7.6 32 11. 66 
Let cG haat EA ioe li 26,374 | 2.5! 29.9) 5,796 6 6.6 22 8.99 
Obkjsniormea. 2 =. 22-25-52: 132,712 | 3.6 | 32.4 69,102 1.9 16.9 52 30.62 
ld rs 61,523 | 4.4 | 28.8 | 12,236 9 5.7 20 15.05 
co eae 132,704 2.8 | 22.0 | 86, 564 13 14.3 65 28.23 
West Virginia__..___- 50,057 16] 22.4 24,665 8 11.1 49 12. 56 
North Dakota____.....__- 31,552 3.4] 26.7 5,913 6 5.0 19 9.17 
ee eer | 122,703 | 2.3) 26.4 62,037 | 2.1 13.3 51 16.45 
South Dakota-........-.. | 30,301 2.8 32.0 | 7,100 | ey 7.5 23 10. 25 
PEE ar | 88,938 | 1.9] 23.7| 37,691 8 10.0 42 10.95 
EEE | 86,007 | 2.1 27.9 ,642 | .9 12.5 45 12.70 
North Carolina_......._..! 108 , 336 | 1.8 20.6 | 43,147 | 7 8.2 40 9.65 
S| ee | 118,773 | 2.8 31.6 | 51,022 1.2 13.6 43 16.14 
South Carolina..._....... | 57,114 | 2.0 21.4 | 21,663 | 8 8.1 38 9.15 
ee Rear eareae 74,584 | 3.7] 938.4 32,628 | 1.6 14.6 | 44 18.33 
Missistings. ws... esac 89,103 | 4.3| 33.8 37 623 | 1.8 14.3 | 42 17.37 
Territories and posses- | | 
ne ee eae i> PAO eet legs. CN ee 8 eee, 17 4.19 
| | | aatelleeaerte eee Pa’ | ean 55.1 | eee 5.1 ¢ 9.78 
eer | | og eee 12.7 4,129 |_. as 3.1 25 | 6.74 
Puerco Mee... .<......<<< Pe ea eae eee | | > ee 2 19 | 2.85 
Virgin Islands. __..._.___- if et Le, 2k ee yg RE Oe 47 16.88 
1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report 


aid to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, maternal and child health services, crip- 
pled children’s services, and child welfare services. 

2 Includes small amount undistributed, and grants 
under a few programs to American Samoa, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

3 Includes small amount of advances and un- 
distributed sums. 

4 General revenue data for the District of Colum- 
bia not yet available. 
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of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1958, 
and are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal 
year. Per capita grants are based on estimates by 
the Bureau of the Census for the total population, 
excluding the Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 
1957. ‘Personal income data are for the calendar 
year and are from the Survey of Current Business, 
August 1958. State general revenue data are for 
the fiscal year 1957-58 and are from the Summary 
of State Government Finances (Bureau of the Census). 





as well as exclusively rural programs, 
cannot be analyzed on the basis of 
income and population relationships. 

Grants for many purposes continue 
to be higher per capita in the less 
heavily populated “public land’’ 
States than in other States as a re- 
sult of minimum allotment provisions 
in certain allocation formulas. In 
Nevada, for example, which was the 
seventh highest State in terms of 
per capita income and where per 
capita grants were $79.59 (compared 
with $27.24 for the continental United 
States), 67 percent of all grants re- 
ceived were for highway construction. 
Wyoming, first in the middle-income 
group, received $86.93 per capita in 
Federal grants, of which 73 percent 
was for highways. In New Mexico, 
fourth among the low-income States, 
55 percent of the $75.67 per capita 
received in Federal grants went for 
highways and 19 percent for public 
assistance. The situation was similar 
in other Western States. 

Total grants per capita are also 
significantly high in States that 
spend relatively large sums from 
State and local funds for their public 
assistance programs, because of the 
Federal matching requirements in the 
Social Security Act. Oklahoma, for 
example, with total grants of $58.80 
per capita and ranking third among 
the low-income States, received 52 
percent of its total grants for public 
assistance. More than 64 percent of 
all grants to Louisiana were for 
public assistance; total grants per 
capita were $43.28 and public assist- 
ance grants, $27.92 per capita. 

Total per capita grants ($23.84) to 
the Territories and possessions, con- 
sidered as a group, continued to be 
less than per capita total grants for 
the continental United States, al- 
though the margin diminishes each 
year. Grants to the Territories and 
possessions lag behind those to the 
continental United States on a per 
capita basis largely because of the 
significantly low per capita grants to 
Puerto Rico—the most populous of 
the group. These low per capita 
grants are occasioned, in turn, by the 
fact that, for the public assistance 
programs, the maximums on indi- 
vidual payments in which the Fed- 
eral Government will share are lower 
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for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands than for the States. In addi- 
tion, there is an overall dollar maxi- 
mum on the total Federal payment 
to these possessions. 

Total grants to State and local 
governments as a percentage of per- 
sonal income received and of total 
State general revenues tend to be 
higher, on the average, in States with 
low per capita income (table 4). 
These percentages are also high in 
the “public land” States and the 
States that make relatively heavy 
expenditures for public assistance. 
Federal grants in 1957-58 represented 
somewhat more than 1 percent of 
personal income for the continental 
United States and 22 percent of State 
general revenues. Grants to State 
and local governments are presented 
here as percentages of State general 
revenues, but they would be more 
meaningfully related to combined 
State and local general revenues. 
There is available, however, no com- 
plete and consistent series for recent 
years on total local government reve- 
nues, by State. On the basis of State 
and local data for the continental 
United States as a whole, it is esti- 
mated that Federal grants repre- 
sented 9 percent of combined State 
and local general revenues in 1957- 
58° and 8 percent in 1956-57. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration totaled 
$1,835 million in 1957—$241 million or 
15 percent more than the $1,595 mil- 
lion of 1956-57. Nevertheless they 
represented only 38 percent of all 
Federal grants, compared with more 
than 40 percent in 1956-57 and 43 
percent in 1955-56. For the conti- 
nental United State in 1957-58, So- 
cial Security Administration grants 
amounted to $1,822 million; on the 
average, they equaled 14 of 1 percent 
of personal income, 8 percent of State 
general revenues, and 4 percent of 
the estimated combined State and 
local general revenues. The propor- 
tion tended to be larger in States with 
low per capita personal income. The 
percentage that Social Security Ad- 
ministration grants were of total 
grants varied only slightly among the 


*Revenue data from the Summary of 
Governmental Finances in 1957 (Bureau 


of the Census) have been projected for 1 
year. 
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three income groups of States. State- 
by-State variation was, however, con- 
siderably wider — ranging from 11 
percent for Nevada in the high- 
income group and for Oregon in the 
middle-income group to 65 percent 
for Louisiana in the low-income 
group. For the Territories and pos- 
sessions, Social Security Administra- 
tion grants constituted 17 percent of 
all grants and amounted to $4.19 per 
capita, compared with $10.70 for the 
continental United States. 


ee 


Expenditures for Assistance 
Payments from State-Local 
Funds, 1957-58* 


For the country as a whole, the 
States and localities made about the 
same fiscal effort to finance the five 
public assistance programs in the 
fiscal year 1957-58 as they had a year 
earlier. The relationship between ex- 
penditures for assistance payments 
from State and local funds for the 
fiscal year and personal income for 
the preceding calendar year is used 
here as a rough measure of the fiscal 
effort exerted by a State to support 
public assistance. Nationally, the 
non-Federal share of assistance pay- 
ments per $100 of personal income 
amounted to 46 cents in 1957-58 com- 
pared with 45 cents in 1956-57 (table 
1). The insignificant increase (2.2 
percent) in the ratio of expenditures 
from State and local funds to per- 
sonal income resulted from a rise of 
almost a tenth in the State-local 
share of assistance and a moderate 
growth (5.3 percent) in personal in- 
come. 

The States and localities spent 
about $143 million more from their 
own funds for all programs combined 
in 1957-58 than in 1956-57, mainly 
because a rise in unemployment 
brought an increase in the recipient 
rolis for general assistance and aid 
to dependent children. When their 
rights to insurance expired, many 
out-of-work breadwinners had to 
turn to public assistance to help them 
provide the food, shelter, and cloth- 


* Prepared by Frank J. Hanmer, Divi- 
sion of Program Statistics and Analysis, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 


ing that their families needed. Thus, 
caseloads rose sharply in these pro- 
grams — the two most sensitive to 
changes in economic conditions. The 
State-local share of payments went 
up by more than $62 million in gen- 
eral assistance and $40 million in aid 
to dependent children; combined, 
these amounts accounted for almost 
three-fourths of the total increase for 
all programs. The States and local- 
ities, of course, continued to put up 
all the money for general assistance, 
a program in which there is no Fed- 
eral participation. Caseloads declined 
only in old-age assistance, as more 
persons left the rolls (primarily be- 
cause of death) than were added to 
them. Many more aged persons would 
have needed old-age assistance had it 
not been for the continued growth in 
both the number of aged persons re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits and the size of the 
average benefit awarded. 

Despite the downturn in economic 
conditions during 1957, personal in- 
come for the United States and 
Hawaii rose $17.4 billion to a new 
high of $346 billion. The dip in the 
economy did not begin until the sec- 
ond half of the year, however, and 
was not severe enough to offset the 
increases in income scored during the 
first half. Moreover, increased unem- 
ployment had its greatest effect upon 
the assistance rolls during the winter 
and early spring months, when costs 
of fuel and clothing are high and 
garden produce is not available to 
reduce food bills. 

Each of the 50 States shared in the 
increase in personal income, but 
changes were relatively small — less 
than 5 percent —in half the States 
(table 2). Personal income rose by 
15 percent or more, however, in 
Nebraska and South Dakota, mainly 
as a result of the atypical upsurge 
in farm income that occurred in that 
part of the country. 

In contrast to the generally small 
increases in income, expenditures for 
assistance payments went up signifi- 
cantly in 1957-58 in more than half 
the States. The State-local cost of 
assistance payments dropped, how- 
ever, in five States, but the declines 
were less than 5 percent in all but 
one State. Changes ranged from a 
decrease of 5.6 percent in Colorado 


Social Security 














to an increase of 44.0 percent in the 


District of Columbia. Nine States 
raised the outlay from their own 
funds by at least 15 percent, includ- 
ing four that reported increases of 
25 percent or more. 

The downturn in the economy was 


mainly responsible for the larger ex- 
penditures for assistance in three of 
the four States with the greatest in- 
creases in the State-local share of 
assistance payments. In Arkansas, 
the fourth State, the rise was due to 
higher assistance standards; because 


Table 1.—Expenditures for public assistance payments from State and local 
funds in relation to personal income and amount expended per inhabitant, 


by State, 1957-58 } 









































Percentage change in— em po tage local funds 
l 
| Expendi- Per $100 of personal income 
Stat ‘State one | 
® . tate an | 
Personal 
local funds i Per 
—* for assist- | | — | inhabitant, 
from 1956 | Sr, | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1957-58 | 1997-58 
from | == 
1956-57 | 1956-67 | 
—— | | 
United States ?__........... +5.3 +9.7 $0.45 $0. 46 +2.2 $9.34 
Fg EE — +6.6 +2.3 .44 41 —6.8 5.49 
a... oe too] 0 thot ‘a 56 | 436.6 6.42 
ee +6.0 +17.8 60 65 +8.3 16.46 
Colorado Pee nce +9.7 —5.6 1.43 1.21 —15.4 24.17 
—™ a eee : ber tes B ‘= be re 
ee, a ae ‘ le e . . ° 
District of Columbia... +3.0 +44.0 -16 2 +37.5 5.61 
2 aa +10.3 +15.3 .29 .30 +3.4 5.43 
aes +3.2 | +4.2 | 41 41 4$+.2 5.89 
| 
SE +7.2 | +.4 | 32 | .30 —6.2 5.50 
ER Sea... +3.3 | +2.1 | 44 | 43 —2.3 6.95 
EE I } +4.3 | +10.2 | 43 45 +4.7 | 11.06 
ae | +3.9 +13.8 | .22 | .24 +9.1 | 4.84 
—— Li dithitedcndhccnccncuauc cll +11.9 | —.3 | 55 | ‘2 == 8.76 
ee +5.7 | —3.1 | .60 | , —10. 9.61 
ey: +3.9 | +7.9 | -31 | 32 +3.2 4.38 
a... +9.8 +3.3 | 1.20 1.12 —6.7 17.58 
TE. +2.8 +13.7 | 47 | .52 +10.6 | 8.65 
| ee +4.9 | +10.3 | -13 | .14 +7.7 2.96 
Massachusetts..............-.. | +5.5 +10.1 | 77 | -80 +3.9 | 18. 59 
i ashasennknancunenons +21) 427.9 43 | 53 | +23.3 11.40 
I sn ceniranacumance™ +6.7 | +5.2 | 70 | 68 —2.9 | 12. 54 
Cae | ' +.8 | +12.2 | 35 | .39 +11.4 | 3.70 
BL, sn ccccusecsununcanacacll +3.3 | +2.9 | “53 | 52 -1.9 | 10.05 
_aeseenaentmepee eS i eee | 33) asa] 3:86 
i +7.3 —_) "36 | 3.29 ® | 37.02 
New Hampshire. .............. } +5.8 +5.2 | 40 | .40 4+.3 | 7.40 
es +6.1 | +17.9 -20 | 22 | +10.0 5.48 
| | 
a --- a a | ee 
i r .3 | 2 | . | ° | 2. ° 
North Carolina +.9 | +12.4 24 | . a +12.5 | 3.53 
North Dakota. +2.3 —4.5 | 73 | -68 | —6.8 9.69 
Ohio....... +4.7 | +8.8 | ‘37 | ‘38 | +2.7 | 8.61 
Oklahoma.. +4.4 +9.2 1.28 1.32 | +3.1 | 21.38 
Oregon. .---- +10 | +121 80 | @) 0 -17 | 11-20 
ennsylvania oo ‘ 2 | -28 | % 5. 
Rhode Island +1.4 +5.8 “59 | 60 | +1.7 | 11.97 
South Carolina +3.8 | +1.0 .25 | tt —4.0 | 2.89 
South Dakota..........-....--. | 418.7 | +8.4 | .50 | 47 | —6.0 | 7.19 
/ 0 | +4.0 +10.9 23 | 24 | +4.3 3.35 
bp NLS hh oe ala +6.8 +6.3 | .29 .28 —3.4 | 5.05 
DRE cnitancopieciionseneenocenp +7.9 | +7.5 | 51 -50 | —2.0 8.54 
ET ctinteitinnninncmahpitieg +3.8 +16.3 37 42 | +13.5 6.98 
, REITER +4.0 +9.1 .08 .09 | +12.5 | 1.46 
, >on +5.8 | +7.5 1.06 | 1.06 | 44.1 | 22. 54 
Were vem ee +7.4 | +1.1 | .32 30 | —6.2 | 4.65 
WRN. -svi0ds0det~-<se5s00ps +4.6 | +4.0 .50 49 | —2.0 | 9.42 
We ci ninctternsecanamenen i +5.7| +.7 42 .40 —4.8 8.10 





1 Expenditures are for the fiscal years 1956-57 and 
1957-58 and exclude amounts spent for adminis- 
tration; —y | are related respectively to personal 
income for the calendar years 1956 and 1957. 

2? Data on income for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands not available. 

3 Data for general assistance expenditures esti- 
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mated. For Nevada, data for 1957-58 exclude 
vendor payments for medical care from general 
assistance funds for 6 months and therefore are not 
comparable with data for 1956-57. 

4 Computed from unrounded ratios. 

5 Reporting of general assistance expenditures 
incomplete. 





of the large caseload in old-age as- 
sistance, costs increased more in that 
program than in the others. About 
80 percent of the total increase in 
expenditures from State and local 
funds in Delaware and Michigan, 
which rely heavily on income from 
manufacturing, occurred in general 
assistance. In the District of Colum- 
bia, in contrast, the growth in the 
number of recipients of aid to de- 
pendent children accounted for 45 
percent of the total increment in the 
non-Federal share of assistance. Em- 
ployable persons are not eligible for 
general assistance in the District of 
Columbia, but higher expenditures 
for that program contributed more 
than one-fifth of the total increase 
for all categories combined. 

Slightly more than half the States 
exerted greater fiscal effort to assist 
public assistance recipients in 1957-58 
than in 1956-57. In the 27 States 
with increases in effort the rise in 
the State-local share of assistance 
exceeded that in personal income, and 
the largest increases occurred in the 
four States with the biggest jump in 
State-local expenditures. The drop 
in effort in 22 States resulted from 
either a decrease in the non-Federal 
share of assistance (five States) or a 
smaller rise in expenditures than in 
personal income (17 States). 

The ratio of assistance from State- 
local funds to personal income went 
down the most (15.4 percent) in 
Colorado and Nebraska and went up 
the most (37.5 percent) in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The _ shifts 
amounted to less than 5 percent, 
however, in almost half the States, 
including 12 where the change was 
less than 2% percent. The number 
of States with specified percentage 
changes in fiscal effort from 1956-57 
to 1957-58 is shown below. 





Percentage change 











1 Excludes Nevada; general assistance data no 
comparable for 1956-57 and 1957-58. 


The fiscal effort made by the indi- 
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Table 2.—Number of States with 
specified change in personal income 
and in expenditures for public 
assistance from State and local 
funds, 1957-58 from 1956-57 


Expenditures per inhabitant from State and local funds for public assistance 


in relation to personal income, by State, fiscal year 1957-58 


RANK IN 








1957 PER 
x AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS CAPITA PERCENT OF 1957 PERSONAL INCOME 
30 25 20 ‘5 10 5 0 —= % 05 10 1S 
Change in —- 7 — he Re 5 ok ] ] T 
-- ance expenditures U.S. AV 
| Increase | “from State and ! 
Percentage chi: a local fund : ona 38 : 
r ge change | personal OCée u S COLO 17 
income ara Cer | LA 39 
Increase | Decrease WASH 13 
‘ be ets es : MASS 3 
Total number of | =~ = 
Btates.......... 50 | rr 15 | i be 
—— aes | « L 
6-98): i 7 | 7 2 | RI 18 
2.54.9 RNG ON I 18 6 2 OREG 21 
0. ARR lien Seas a \ 
i eS 4 9 0 l rg ia 
“i> J ae 3 6 0 K 
935-96.6..:. .: 0) 2 0 | KANS 30 
15.0 or more......-- 2 9 0 | MICH 12 
MAINE Rey 
a MO 19 
1 Excludes Nevada; general assistance data not | UTAH 32 
comparable for the 2 years. wis. 20 
| tOWA 28 | 
| | S. OAK 41 
vidual States in 1957-58 varied | | ; Tas 7 | 
greatly. Assistance expenditures from ‘ n E. 
State-local funds in Oklahoma, the | vt 34 | 
highest State, amounted to $1.32 per ALA jo 
c | GA 
$100 of personal income—almost 15 | ) ecient 
times the 9 cents spent in Virginia, wy0 15 
the lowest State. Oklahoma was one — ae 
of four States that spent more than OHIO 10 | 
90 cents per $100 of personal income, sag on 
° a ! } 
and Virginia was one of 12 States NEBR 27 
spending less than 30 cents. In two- KY 45 | | 
. AWA | 
thirds of the States the State-local ec pi | 
share of assistance payments came to FLA 25 
less than 50 cents for every $100 of a Pa 
personal income. The number of | ; PA 14 
States spending specified amounts N.C 47 
; s S.C 48 
per $100 of personal income is as TENN aa 
follows: INO 16 
} 0¢c 5 
N. J 6 
Less than 30 cents 12 OEL. 2 
30—49 cents 21 | | | | MO. Vt | 
50-69 cents 12 | vA 36 
70-89 cents 1 : aia ime - 
90 cents or more 4 


As shown in the accompanying 
chart, there is a good correlation be- 
tween fiscal effort and per inhabitant 
expenditures from State-local funds. 
In 1957-58, Virginia—the lowest State 
in fiscal effort—spent the least per 
capita from its own funds ($1.46), 
and Colorado, which ranked second 
highest in fiscal effort, spent the most 
($24.17). Per inhabitant expenditures 
from State and local funds amounted 
to less than $5.00 in nine States, 
$5.00—-$6.99 in 15 States, $7.00-$10.99 
in 13 States, and $11.00 or more in 
13 States. 


The amount expended per inhabi- 
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tant from State and local funds is 
determined by the average payment 
per recipient from State-local funds 
and by the proportion of the popula- 
tion receiving assistance. High ex- 
penditures per inhabitant are largely 
the result, in States with high per 
capita incomes, of relatively high 
average payments to recipients; in 
States with low per capita incomes, 
they result from the comparatively 
high proportion of the population 
that is aided (recipient rate). Low 
expenditures per inhabitant, in con- 
trast, are mainly the result of rela- 
tively low recipient rates in States 


with high per capita incomes and of 
comparatively low average payments 
in States with low per capita incomes. 
The need for assistance, as reflected 
by relatively high recipient rates, is 
greatest in the lowest-income States, 
which have the least economic re- 
sources with which to meet this need. 
There is less need for assistance in 
the highest-income States, which 
have the greatest fiscal resources with 
which to meet need and therefore can 
afford to make higher payments to 
recipients. 

The comparatively low payments 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified periods, 1940-59 
{In thousands; data corrected to May 11, 1959] 























































































































| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
| | 
| Tem- | | 
} Monthly retirement and Survive: benefits | porary | 
| disability benefits ' | disability | Rail- 
* 4 oes Goa — = | y a. 
ear an , | | under ben nem- 
month Total | rat. | civa | Monthly Lump-sum? | Railroad State | ¢ ploy- 
Social | road | Service| Veter: | | Unem- laws 10 on ment 
ou tt »| Retiree | Com. | 228 Ad- | Rail- Civil | Veter- | | ploy- | lation "! | Insur- 
| ve >" y oer | = | minis- | Social | road | Service ans Ad-| Social | | ment ance 
rs | Act | sion? tration? | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other § Insur- | Act ® 
i Act 4 ment | mis- | tra- | rity Act| | ance 
| | | Act® | sion? | tion® | | } Act? | 
1958 Number of beneficiaries 
ee ee eee ls 8,619.5 | 467.4 | 300.7 | 2,826.8 2,841.2 228.7 99.4 | 1,190.4 64.7 | 15.6 28.3 | 2,965.9 | 95.5 143.7 
a eee ee 70.2 | 304.0} 2,832.9 2,868.4 230.0; 101.2) (2) 74.1 16.7 28.6 2,966.9 | 95.8 157.2 
Se eee | 8,866.9 473.1 306.4 2,841.5 2,891.5 231.1 102.6 | (2) 64.0 | 15.9 23.8 2,731.7 87.0 138.1 
SS eee | 8,985.5 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.8 231.7 106.4 | 1,187.9 | 64.3 | 13.7 | 22.5 2,590.3 89.0 117.4 
ao eee | 9,071.2 477.1 312.2 2,858.3 2,940.6 232.3 107.2 | (2) 51.6 | 15.0 | 26.1 2,234.1 92.4 112.4 
| EE 9,168.7 478.8 314.0 2,867.6 2,963.4 233.7 107.7; (3) | 59.9 | 13.9 31.8 2,676.5 65.0 128.7 
September} -__...-.---.- 9,244.7 | 481.3 316.1 2,875.1 2,983.6 234.4 124.0 | 1,188.7 68.7 | 13.2 33.9 2,440.1 47.5 120.9 
oo! eee 9,323.0 483.1 318.7 2,883.5 3,004.5 235.2 128.0 (#2) 51.6 | 13.8 | 35.2 2,062.5 | 30.3 122.5 
November. ........... 9,415.7 485.3 321.0 2,891.2 3,014.5 236.3 130.7 (2) | 50.3 | 12.6 | 31.1 1,922.9 | 27.7 106.6 
December.}....---.-.-- (13) 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 (3) | 236.8 132.5 | 1,193.3 (3) | 13.3 | 36.0 2,175.8 29.8 129.4 
} ! 
1959 | | 
ee es 9,510.0 485.0 324.8 2,899.4 3,055.8 236.1 133.6 G2) | 109.6 | 13.4 | 36.7 2,612.5 33.0 139.9 
yo) 2 eee 9,597.9 489.0 326.9 2,900.4 3,076.8 238.2 135.0 (2) } 61.3 15.3 27.0 2,588.4 31.5 103.8 
. 2 eee 9,721.5 493.5 329.0 2,901.2 3,105.9 239.1 136.4 (2) | 72.7 15.9 25.8 2,356.1 25.9 83.4 
|. Amount of benefits '* 
1940....... \$1,183,462 | $17,150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 = ($105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |......._...- | $518,700 |.......... $15,961 
|. eee 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 320,561 | 23,644) 1,550 |......... | 111,799 | 13,270 | i. |) eee ee 14,537 
ee | 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325,265 | 39,523 | 1,603 Poy os 111,193 | 15,005 | 14,342 Betas oe. P| ee , 268 
i. ae 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 | 55,152 | 1,704 |-..._..-- 116,133 | 17,843 | 17,256 |_..........- 7) ae 917 
ee 1,104,638 | 113,487 129,707 77,193 | 456,279 | 73,451 Beer tanteneaas | 144,302 | 034 | tg ae 62,385 $4,215 582 
i eee 2,047,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 } 697,830 | 99,651 i). | See | 254,238 | 26,127 (EEE 445,866 126, 2,359 
|: 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 |1,268,984 | 127,933 3 eer | 333,640 , ee | | eee 1,094,850 {1,743,718 | 39,917 
ee 4,658, 54 287 , 554 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 Cf 2. | 382,515 | 29,460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
ore 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 (1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 32,140 30 ,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
ne 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 1,692,215 | 196,586 | 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 | 31,771 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 {103,596 
= 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 | 43,884 8, 491,579 | 32,740 | 33,578 28,099 |1,373,426 24,653 | 59,804 
se 5,503,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 | 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57,337 | 33,356 26,297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
a 6, 285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63,298 | 37,251 | 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
, 7,353,396 (2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 (1,840,437 743, 536 | 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
ae | 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 ,126 |1,921,380 879,952 | 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 | 92,229 41,480 | 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 |157,088 
ee 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 1,107’ Sal | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 | 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
—_— 11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490 445 ,647 (2,101,798 (1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 } 41,895 | 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
(ES , 560,263 |5,744,490 ls 538,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 138,785 | 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
IGS... .nidou “117, 512,022 |6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 | ,043 51,920 |3,979,946 82,035 | 228,824 
19 | | | 
March....| 1,419,397 | 497,972 | 45,247 | 44,316 | 103,924 | 131,440 | 12,171 | 5,511 | 65,600 | 12,995) 5,041 4,060 | 370,248 | 9,285 | 21,626 
Apei...... | 1,474,691 | 507,891 | 45,563 44,771 | 198,198 133,148 | 12,263 5,564 66,688 | 15,019 4,910 4,037 403,845 | 9,833 | 23,153 
WE ccus 1,436,865 | 515,165 | 45,907 45,127 | 197,430 134,534 12,345 | 5,636 66,430 | 12,904 4,954 3,426 | 363,550 | 8,922 | 20,574 
TOR: iiss | 1,403,883 | 523,478 | 46,225 45,400 | 196,953 136, 206 12,402 5,695 66 , 269 13,039 | 4,288 3,056 | 325,121 8,853 | 16,651 
, rere 1,437,935 529,845 46,361 45,639 199,657 | 137,519 12,459 5,729 66,654 | 10,444 | 4,292 3,404 | 351,050 10,151 | 14,735 
August...) 1,442,965 | 538,755 | 46,561 48 ,843 199,305 138 ,972 | 12,556 6,570 66,968 | 12,128 3,970 4,660 | 7 , 352 6,553 | 19,861 
September.| 1,434,402 | 544,331 | 46,847 49,823 197,823 | 140,289 | 12,617 7,056 67,144 | 14,032 | 4,638 4,858 | 322,878 5,047 | 18,144 
October...| 1,403,179 549 , 432 47 ,064 50,224 201,983 | 141,503 | 12,687 7,193 67,626 | 10,493 5,273 5,377 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 
November.| 1,348 ,892 | 555,238 | 47,300 50, 256 201,244 | 142,291 12,765 | 7,211 66,765 10,168 4,791 4,449 227 ,723 | 2,693 m 
December -| (32) (33) 47,330 50,839 | 201,017 (38) | 12,818 | 7,309 67 , 250 (33) 5,092 5,424 | 295,602 | 3,311 | 19,755 
1959 | 
January...) 1,546,528 602,924 | 48,050 51,000 205,188 | 156,826 13,373 7,308 | 67,300 22,409 4,583 4,979 338 ,757 | 3,486 20,34, 
February - -| 1,501,047 | 610,277 | 48,532 51,421 198,109 158,380 , 13,553 7,444 | 67,582 12,643 5,441 3,517 | - 2,993 | 13,75, 
March_--..! 1,519,453 619,810 49 ,030 | 52,193 | 202,964 | 160, 371 13,626 7,588 | 67, 851 | 15, 015 5,876 | 3,513 306,451 | 2,688 | 12,47, 


1Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, w ‘fe’ s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age bene- 
ficiaries (including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 hegin- 
ning July 1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, 
and children (including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 
1951, includes spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 

5’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’ s, parent’s, and child’s. 

¢ Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on w hose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-<: 1y registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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lo Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes data for pay” 
ments to unemployed Federal workers beginning Jan. 1955 and to unemployed 
ex-servicemen beginning Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal 
Government. Beginning June 1958, includes temporary unemployment com- 
pensation programs ($42,074,860 paid in March 1959). 

'!t Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Be- 
ginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. 
Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 6, page 29. 

“ Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs data for monthly benefits, by month, are for benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; 
for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 
checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and 
authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for civil- 
service data and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1956-59 


{In thousands] 
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Retirement, disability, and Unemployment 























| survivor insurance insurance 
Federal insurance | Rail- 
Period seneenumends _| Federal | — State un- | Fed- aaa 
» 3 | by hs | triers | “mPloy- | eral | ploy- 
ie a eo ment | unem-| ment 
Retire- | Stevie ~ linsurance| ploy- | insur- 
ment isa- Pree reat ; _ contri- | ment | ance 
and bility — | ployees | butions #| taxes | con- 
survivors | ’ ci 
| ons 

ee REA Mc 

Fiscal | 
year 


1956-57 §..|$6,539,849 7$337, 199/$1 , 171, 155|$616 ,020/$1 , 537, 127/$330, 








034 

1957-58 *__| 7,266,985] 926,403) 1,259,041 675, 282] 1,500,397) 335,880 ,891 
9 months 

ended: 

Mar. 1957.| 4,294,675] 7 117,875) 1,005,010) 465,900) 1,032,742) 325,538] 56,671 
Mar. 1958_| 4,693,758} 504,961 911,825) 444,930) 1,016,222) 331,399] 72,937 
Mar. 1959.| 5,073,759} 610,737) 1,138,382 393, 513) 991,667) 320,330) 72,414 

1958 
March__... 598,151 74,963 103,610) 42,977) 8,651 4,691) 15,176 
Avrtl.. 2... 747,075) 83,350 121,330) 17,051) 179,064 1,685 810 
eee 1,128,413) 154,760 107 ,369| 70,197; 296,553) 1,651] 9,883 
June ¢___.. 697,739} 93,332 118,516) 43,104) 8,559 1,146) 16,263 
ae 425,596) 38,173) 113,346) 16,721| 179,020 7 375 
August-.___ 922,527; 129,295) 154,133) 72,314) 254,371 873} 11,465 
September. 453,262} 54,743) 109,081) 43,951) 8,293 757; 11,719 
October - - - 408,812; 40,715) 150,387; 20,633) 125,974 819 816 








November.| 674,926 > 113,387) 67,782) 183,621 71) 10,475 
December - 355,057; 44,337, 135,868) 43,715) 11 , 466 725) 13,283 


1959 











January...| 230,887] 16,494) 120,412) 14,316] —_ 76,943 30,052 573 
February..| 875,272) 108,608] 110,458) 71,198] 142,928] 261,357| 7,438 
March. ___- 727,420) 82,163} 131,310, 42,883| 

{ 


9,051 tee 16, 269 











1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust 
fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 
1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 

3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 
from meres excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tempo- 
rary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

- Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

‘ax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

7 Contributions to disability insurance trust fund began February 1957. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern” 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and 
salaries, by specified period, 1940-58 } 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to May 11, 1959] 






































Wage and salary 
disbursements ? Payrolls * covered by— 
| 
| | Old-age, sur- Railroad re- 
| vivors, and —_ a tirement and 
| disability [etter unemployment 
insurance 4 insurance & 
Period | a 
| Total lcivitian Per- Per- Per- 
| cent cent cent 
of ci- of ci- of ci- 
Amount} vilian |Amount} vilian |Amount} vilian 
wages wages wages 
and and and 
salaries salaries salaries 
Calendar 
year: 
1940...... $49,818) $49,255) $35,560 72.2) $32,352 65.7| $2,280 4.6 
| eae 2,086) 60,220) 45,286 75.2) 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 
1942___... $2,109} 75,941] 57,950 76.3) 54,548 71.8 3,394 4.5 
1943_..... 105.619} 91,486) 69,379 75.8) 65,871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
1944__.... 117,016 y 73,060 75.3) 68,886 71.0 4,523 4.7 
1066.....n<- 117,563} 95,744) 71,317 74.5) 66,411 69.4 4,530 4.7 
1946_..... 111,866; 104, 79,003 75.9) 73,145 70.3 4,883 4.7 
1947_..... 122,843) 118,776) 92,088 77.5) 86,234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
1948. ..... 135,179} 131,209} 101,892 77.7| 96,095 73.2 5,539) 4.2 
oe 134,356) 130,108} 99, 76.6] 93,863) 72.1 5,133 3.9 
ee 146,367| 141,368) 109,439 77.4} 103,130 73.0 5,327 3.8 
a 170,714| 162,030) 131,000 80.8) 118,717 73.3 6,101 3.8 
a 184,857} 174,385) 143,000 82.0) 127,814 73.3 6,185 3.5 
1953_..... 198,106) 187,769) 155,000 82.5) 139,151 74.1 6,147 3.3 
1954...... 196,259) 186, 154, 82.7| 137, 73.6 5,630 3.0 
i 210,902) 201,124) 169,000 84.0) 148,637 73.9 5,801 2.9 
1956.....- ,304| 217,636) 185,000; 85.0) 164,507 75.6) 6,203 2.9 
a 238,120) 228,486) 202,000} *84.8 173, 644| 76.0 6,178 2.7 
1957 | 
| | 
Jan.—Mar..| 58,895) 56,504) 49,000) 683.2) 41,845) 74.1 1,503 2.7 
Apr.-June.| 59,609} 57,192} 50,000} 83.9} 43,053] 75.3) 1,541) 2.7 
July-Sept..| 60,122) 57,680) 51,000) ©84.8) 43,549) 75.5 1,591 2.8 
Oct.-Dec.-.} 59,498} 57,114) 51,000) 85.7) 45,196; 79.1 1,543 2.7 
1958 | | | | 
Jan.-Mar..| 58,605) 56,246) 49,000| 83.6] 743,985, 78.2} 1,412} 2.5 
Apr.-June.| 58,562 56,153| 50,000) ®85.4 7 44,832) 79.8) 1,390 2.5 
July-Sept.. — — 51,000) 85.6 Noam -_ 1,454 2.5 








! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and 
payroll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 
1955-58 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect 
prorating of bonus payments. 

3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, includes 
the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

* Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed Forces 
newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

7 Beginning 1958, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees; estimated for Apr.-June and July-Sept. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-59 ' 
{In thousands} 























Assets at end of period 2 State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account * 
Invested 
Period 
in U.S. Balance Balance 
Total Cash Interest Interest With- 
Govern- Deposits 4 Withdrawals dof | D its at end of 
assets ect balances | POS earned = pom opos earned | drawals |“ oriod 
securities 3 
Cumulative, January 1936- 
é Ra ag OE Oe $6,534,576 |$6,484,998 $4,463 |$25,756,157 |$2,843,673 | 7 * $22,320,775 |$6,383,703 |$1,462,506 | $220,453 ($1,628,527 | 79 $54,432 
Salendar year: 
Raecnnssstcetadubeneca’ 9,108,651 | 9,098,092 8,316 | 1,547,133 220,398 1,744,111 | 8,640,919 85,672 7,405 148, 225 262,270 
gual FREE ae 7,124,037 | 7,113,981 8,691 | 1,608,744 198 , 989 3,541,352 | 6,940,754 03,858 4,441 282,330 88,240 
iscal year: 
oe, eT 9,062,665 | 8,975,667 81,973 | 1,577,672 211,997 1,513,750 | 8,491,807 74,347 7,835 133,180 294,155 
pen 7,769,721 | 7,720,602 44,826 | 1,503,321 219,651 2,926,370 | 7,359,603 90,442 6,459 222,660 168 ,396 
1958 
January-March............-- 8,320,530 | 8,257,519 4,353 227,197 54,585 1,018,261 | 7,904,440 21,279 1,547 71,180 213,915 
DO ee 7,769,721 | 7,720,602 44,826 485,373 50,673 1,080,884 | 7,359,603 24,799 1,213 71,530 . 
July-September-............ 7,393,832 | 7,336,571 6,035 567,475 7,855 841,773 | 7,166,614 31,066 973 66,870 133 ,565 
October-December... ...-- 7,124,037 | 7,113,981 8,691 | 328 ,699 45,875 3 6,940,754 26,715 | 710 72,750 88,240 
1959 | 
January-March.............. 6,534,576 | 6,484,998 4,463 234,104 42,972 834,127 | 6,383,703 26,358 425 60 , 590 54,432 





























1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

3 Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets 
on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. 
Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal un- 
employment account, under the Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
nancing Act of 1954. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase. 

‘Includes, when applicable, loans from the Federal unemployment account. 

§ Includes, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act 
of 1954, transfer from Federal unemployment account to State accounts in 1956 
and distribution from undistributed appropriations to State accounts in sub- 
equent years. 
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6 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. Beginning 
September 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund. 

7 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161 ,000. 
an — withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance 

nefits. 

* Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $106,187,199, and transfers of $12,338,198 out 
of the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 








Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 


{In thousands] 





























| | : 
Receipts Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
| 
Period fc | | ada | 
. +B ete “a Interest | Benefit | Administra- yo sary Cash Total 
a in 7 7 3 ale > rte 
| and transfers ! received payments tive expenses securities § | balances assets 
| 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-March 1959________- $60 ,958 ,558 | $5,345,683 | $43,548,561 $1,417,369 $20,411,558 $926 ,753 $21,338 ,310 
Fiscal year: 
7 LAS, a OF. ee ce Se ee 6,539,849 | 560, 558 6,514,581 150,057 22, 263,318 765,560 23,028,878 
og he ae eee ee 7,266,985 | 557,274 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
9 months ended: 
0 a ees ee 2 4,294,675 | 303 , 500 4,579,662 107 ,696 21,815,258 688 , 668 22,503,927 
ee aa ee 4,693,758 | 308,311 5,743,100 127,344 21,331 , 665 828 ,837 22,160,503 
March 1959__ CE OER 5,073,759 310,053 6,706 , 237 151,864 20,411,558 926,753 21,338 ,310 
1958 
SEE. Se ae oe Se ee 598,151 15,843 680 , 659 16,026 21,331,665 828,837 | 22,160,503 
EE a ee So ese eee 747,075 21,362 | 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837,487 | 22,199,610 
aS a, Hr ee 1,128,413 9,695 710,190 13,762 21,733,623 880,143 | 22,613,766 
NESE SESS Eee ee ap oe ay 2 697,739 2 217,906 711,169 45,642 21,764,189 1,048,411 | 22,812,600 
(| ARTS a ae ees SS 425 , 506 1,614 7 822,184 19,129 21,474,961 923 , 535 22,398 , 497 
ee Lesa teatoe sabske eens 922,527 11,943 707 ,613 14,396 21,689,015 921,943 22,610,958 
ES ee ee a See 453 , 262 15,960 716,471 23 , 262 21,502,387 838 ,061 22,340,448 
| Sera ae es 408 ,812 21,384 703 ,008 17,601 21,148,151 | 901,884 22,050 ,035 
November......___- Bi A eg A 674,926 9,530 698,756 | 16,482 20,997,551 | 1,921,703 22,019,254 
0 ee eee 355,057 214,020 703,598 | 20,310 20,953,408 | 911,014 21,864,422 
1959 | 
EOC) Ss, Ce ee eee Sarees 230 , 887 1,980 751,454 16,709 | 20,395,900 | 933 , 226 21 , 329,126 
OS a eee ore 875,272 15,934 790,721 | 17,388 20, 280, 440 1,131,783 21,412,224 
March _. 727 ,420 217,686 | 812,432 46,586 | 20,411,558 | 926,753 21,338,310 
{ | | 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-March 1959 1,874,340 33,173 402,381 34,016 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 
Fiscal year: 
1956-57 ©. ....._- = 337 ,199 | Bee es ee 1,305 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
A ES ee er eee 926,403 15,843 168 ,420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
9 months ended: | 
ee ee 594,961 6,401 8 109,632 2,275 | 789 ,388 37,324 | 826,713 
ND I oe oe ce ccen ne 610,737 15,966 233 , 962 20,600 | 1,426,704 44,411 | 1,471,115 
1958 
| 
Se ee eee ee eT 74,963 | 184 19,193 | 266 789,388 37 ,324 | 826,713 
I a 83,350 | 354 20, 206 229 | 858,659 | 31,323 889 , 982 
AES ay 154,760 | 632 19,407 | 229 | 959,051 | 66 , 687 1,025,738 
OE ee eee 93 ,332 28,456 19,175 | 49,378 1,054,458 | 44,515 1,098 ,973 
I a 38,173 46 | 18,747 | 69 1,085,186 | 33,190 1,118,376 
NE gi ator 129,295 | 410 19,551 | 69 1,170,578 | 57 ,884 1,228,461 
SRST Ree - 54,743 188 22,646 69 1,221,478 | 39,198 1,260,676 
 — 2 eeaE 40,715 403 26 ,060 | 545 1,234,262 | 40 ,928 1,275,189 
SEC Ce rege eer 96,209 | 554 27,021 | 545 1,264,062 | 80,326 1,344,387 
ss aaa 44 ,337 | 13,523 23,189 545 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
1959 | | 
} 
en eee ee eae ae eee 16,494 102 32,793 | 738 1,316,678 44,901 1,361 , 57: 
ae ee 108 ,608 794 | 31,096 | 246 1,359,353 80,285 1,439, 638 
aR OE Re eS a ae 82,163 2 —54 | 32,860 | 417,773 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952 for the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for the disability 
insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of 
employee-tax overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust 
fund to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
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4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958, 
and the second, $17.5 million applicable to fiscal year 1957-58, was transferred in 
March 1959. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at time of 
purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

7 Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956. 

8 Eight months only; benefit payments began August 1957. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 
selected months, December 1948-March 1959, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1959 } 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 30, 1959] 


Total 











| | 







































































| 
| Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 
| Disa- | | Widow's | y _—— 
Item Old-age | bility 3 ] or wid- | Mother’s ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | DI2 | ower's 
| | 
Number 
ee : 
In current-payment } | | 
status at end of | 
month: | | | 
December: | 
1966. ..............| 3,024,007] 9,004,007)-....-...) 3,67.008 320,928; 320,928)....__- 581, 265) iF } 210,253} 142,223) 11,903 
ye 3,477,243] 3,477,243)__....... I $770,004... ..-.. 08,350} 508,350)... ____ 699,703}  699,703|_..-__- 314,189} 169,438} 14,579 
EES 5,025, 549) 5,025,549) ae | 2,648,962) .......-. 737,859| 737,859)......- 938 , 751 1| 938,751}_..-..- 454,563) 228,984) 21,460 
1004. ..............f 6, GRR aaey GGG Gee .--....~5) Si cse, keel .w-~n<55s 1,015,892) 1,015,892! ______- 1,160,770) AS: ee 638 ,091 271,536} 25,057 
WOO oc eececks ena 9,128,121; 9,128,121)......... i te 1,433,507 1,433,507 eit ta 1,340, 995) 1,340,996) .....-. 913,069 301,240} 26,880 
1958 
| | | 
eee 11,460,592) 11,282, 966! 177,626, 6,380,180) 177,626) 1,875,252) 1,875,252)... _-- 1,531,862) 1,531,862 29,093 
| .----} 11,628,081) 11,440, 625) 187,456) 6,476,915) 187,456) 1,903,624) 1,903,624 _.____- | 1545°811 1,545,811 29,145 
May _..-.---------| 11,758,464] 11,563,890} 194,574! 6,551,778 194,574! 1,925,164) 1,925,164)_______ 1,557,333! 1,557,333 340 29, 232 
| ----| 11,905,288 11,704,913 200,375 6,638,500, 200,375) 1,947,414) 1,947,414 ______ 1,571,933] 1,571, 933}_.....- 1,172,767 344,913) 29,386 
| | eee ee 12,011,829} 11,807,120, 204,709, 6,703,193) 204,709) 1,962, 1,962,299) __ F 1,578,996) 1,578,996) ___._-- 1,184,581} 348,564) 29,487 
August.___.........| 12,132,135) 11,908,076) 224,059) 6,765,324; 224,059) 1,975,568) 1,975,568'_.____- 1,587,690) 1,587,690)__.._-- | 1,198,234 351,743} 29,517 
September____.___-- 12,228,348} 12,002,134) 226,214) 6,821,294) 226,214) 1,991,631] 1,991,631/_____ 1,597,269) 1,597,269}... __-- | 1,210,156] 352,153) 29,631 
a, eee 12,327,583} 12,083,107! 244,476) 6,866,663) 233,541) 2,008,305) 2, ,403} 3,902) 1,614,077) 1,607,044) 7,033) 1,221,450 353,787; 29,760 
November._______- 12,430,234} 12,162,177! 268,057| 6,920,677) 237,719) 2,031,091 2,018,860) 12,231) 1,624, 135} 1,606,028) 18,107) 1,232, 353, 964) 30,065 
a See mee: Seen Ea Samper! Sree mmr] Sere eeapepane ees: Sieber 5 SCOR SETS OUR Fy SESE PAL REET Cc a oe a 
j | } j 
1959 | | 
| | 
} 
January. --.-.-....-] 12,565,823] 12,263,577, 302,246 6,968,335) 248,894) 2,045,988) 2,025,344) 20,644) 1,663,592) 1,630,884) 32, 708) 1,254,302 354,028} 30,684 
i, ee 12,674,727) 12,359,615} 315,112) 7,026,854; 254,701) 2,063,391) 2,039,655) 23,736) 1,676 »635) 1,639,960) 36,675) 1,267,444 354,689} 31,013 
March____.._._..-..] 12,827,393] 12,498,748! 328,645) 7,111,435) 261,266) 2,088,632) 2,062,296) 26,336) 1,695 411) 1,654, pu 41, 043) 1,282,174 356,995; 31,480 
Awarded, March 1959_ 244,150 222,238 21,912 117,508 12,499 45,438 41,569) 3,869 36, | 31 323) 5,544) ane 8,935 748 
| | ' ! | 1 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
December: j j } 
1948___._- os $45,872.5| $45,872.5)......_-- $26, 564.2) .....-..- $4,307.3) $4,307.3)______- pepe $7,549.0)_......| $4,331.0) $2,958.6) $162.2 
Lo SE re ne 126,856.5} 126,856.5).........| 77,678 3 nosiwcannal SGU | Seis occu 19,366.3} 19,366.3/....... 11,481.3; 5,800.8 534.9 
1952...............] 2086,179.0] 206,179.0).........| 190,217.4).........| 19,178.4] 19,178.4 28,141. 3| , 2 & 18, — 2 8,272.7; 887.0 
1954__... neoncconl Gee,042.0; 300,903.¢)......... | & ,& Se 32,270.6| 32,270.6)__...-- 40,996. 4| 40 ,996.4)_......) 29,5: j 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
eee 482,502.9} 482,502.9}.........| 322,536.8]...... 48 325.6) 48,325.6 §0,323.7| 50,323.7|.......| 45, 720. 0} 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
1958 
| ' 
Nc rt aot 629,411.9) 616,320.5) 13,091.5; 415,822.0) 13,091.5, 64,908.3) 64,908.3)____- 59,485.2) 59,485.2)....... 58,067.9) 16,522.6) 1,514.4 
A pril____- Pees 641,038.3| 627,166.5| 13,871.8) 423,649.3| 13,871.8| 66,076.3| 66,076.3'__. 60,192.7| 60,192.7)..._.--| 58,959.0) 16,769. 7| 1,519.5 
|. Se eee 649,699.0} 635,257.6) 14,441.4) 429,409.4) 14,441.4' 66,920.1) 66,920.1 60,751.2| 60,751.2)....... | 59,716.6) 16,934. 4) 1,526.0 
June... . <$aetass 659, 684.1] 644,773.11) 14,911.0) 436,244.4| 14,911.0 67,821.1! 67,821.1 61,471.1) 61,471.1)....... | 60,457.4) 17,241.1) 1,538.0 
July........-.......] 667,363.5) 652,102.1) 15,261.5) 441,563.1) 15,261.5) 68,460.4) 68,460.4 61,879.5| 61,879.5)..._--- | 61,149.5| 17,503.9) 1,545.7 
0 a 677,727.1) 659,425.0) 18,302.2| 446,748.6) 18,302.2) 69,053.8) 69,053.8 _._._.- 62,392.7| 62,392.7|._....._| 61,955.0) 17,725.5) 1,549.4 
September..__...._. 684,620.2) 666,089. 0) 18,531.2) 451 ,347.4| 18,531.2 69,737. 2| ao 63,012.9} 63,012.9)-.___- 62,674.0} 17,758.8| 1,558.7 
Geneeel...<-.2.<...- 690,935.7| 671,456. 3! 19,479.4| 454 946.3) 19,142.6) 70,373.3) 70,238.2, $135.1 63,731.8! 63,530.1| $201.7; 63,329.8} 17,843.7) 1,568.2 
November... ...-.-- 697, 528.6} 677,103.7) 20,424.9) 459,201.1' 19,.515.7) 71,230.1' 70,814.8 415.2 64,130. 2) 63 ,636.3! 494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5, 1,588.3 
PS Ge, RN ean) ERE Keene SESS Pee miney ee epee ee Smmpeeminy pene, WMee) The ee ET eee 
1959 
i , ee 759,750. 1| 736,167.1) 23,583.0) 497,547.3, 21,876.1 me 097.1) 76,355.1; 742.0) 71,832.6 70,867.7, 964.9 69,977.3) 19,671.5 1,748.2 
February -.......-... 768 ,656.8| 744,262.9, 24,393.9, 503,286.7| 22,441.7 7,951.9, 77,097.1| 854.8 72,597.0) 71,499.61,097.4, 70,826.5, 19,780.0) 1,773.0 
J. es 780 ,181.2 2) 754,952.8| 25,228. 4) 510,893.7| 23,044.9 59 ,065.0| 78,116.5' 948.5! 73,569.0' 72,334.0'1,235.0' 71,778.4) 20,022.1| 1,808.2 
Awarded, March 1959_| — 16,123.8 | 1,815.4) 1,671.9, 143.6 1,593.1 1,422.7, 170.4 1,344.5 584.5 51.1 


14, 671.3! 1,452.6 9,596.6, 1,138.6 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
ind survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. 


Bulletin, June 1959 





3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Child’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of 
selected months, by type of claim, 1950-58 


{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 12, 1959] 
















































































A : ) 
| Total Children of retired workers | Children of deceased workers Children of disabled workers 
| j 7 ; : 
Year and month =i | a Aged 18 unaer | A848 i Aged 18 cnaer | 8028 
. Jnder or over nder or over , nder or over nder or over 
Total age 18 (dis | Total | geeis | (dis- Total | age 18 (dis) | Total | geeig |  (dis- 
abled) ! abled) ! | abled) ! abled) ! 
Number 
| _ | | | 
609,708 |.......... 46,241 | 46,241 |.........- | 653,462 | 658,462 |.......... ren. ee | ETE 
<i. ore O7,308 | 87,700 |.......... 778,494 | 778,494 |... bate masaa ee ee 
“ey ae 74,688 | 74,688 |.........- 864,063 iy ees pages ees ipa 
1,053,195 |.......... 89,748 | 89,748 |.........- 963,447 | 963,447 |_.......-- | weee OPES PRE eee 
1,100,970 |..........- 106,508 | 106,508 |.......... 1,054,962 | 1,054,968 |..........].......... lnosencansahonthineoss 
| | 
1,220,855 |.......... 116,242 | 116,242 |_......_-- ee | ee Sea eens, eee Oren 
1:376008 1... ....-- 122,042 | 122,042 |.........- ee Si ee ReNteane: meee aioe 
___, EEO eee er 1,316,728 | 1,316,728 |.........- 127,307 | 127,307 |.........-. Re) ee See San eny | ieee eee 
en eee eainaE 1,340,995 | 1,340,995 |_...-..... 131,013 | 131,013 |....-....- Ri SNOSUON | «NOI fee cccccsec aac ceecee i nanscccael easuibeiee 
1957 
ae Se a ee oe: 1,427,435 | 1,417,231 | 10,204] 158,849] 153,153 5,696 | 1,268,586 | 1,264,078 1] STD, TSE PER! ieee Sen 
oe ae 1,502,077 | 1,473,208 | 28,869 | 179,697] 163,011] 16,686] 1,322,380} 1,310,197 | 12,183 |.........-|........-_|_...-...- 
1958 
et 1,571,933 | 1,532,434 | 39,499] 199,180] 176,480] 22,700] 1,372,753} 1,355,954] 16,799 |.........-|....-----_/-2 0-0 oe- 
November ?....__- nicer 1,624,135 | 1,577,143 | 46,902 | 208,103 | 181,262] 26,841 | 1,397,925] 1,377,789] 20,136] 18,107] 18,092 15 
Monthly amount 
| 
December | | 
eee $19, 366.3 $708:3:|  9788:8)1.........- $18,578.0 | 
RS | 22,739.2 905.6 905.6 |......---- 21, 833.6 
__<ON Seg | 28,141.3 095.4 | 1,095.4 |--..-22.-- | 28,045.9 
| SaaS | 32,517.0 007-6) (3907.6 1. <......5.. | 31,099.4 
TR ea RRR IRENE | 40,996.4 973.6 | 1,973.6 |....-...-- | 39,022.8 | 
| | 
1955 
SEES Se ea | 43,730.4 280.9 | 
I esccnisecninanes | 46,443.6 | 1442.1 
,603.8 
702.2 | 
,399.2 | 
932.7 
,501.8 | 3,778.9 | 722.9 | 56,900.3 | 56,154.7) 814.5 |.....-...- = hese eh 
,797.0 | 3,935.8 861.2 | 58,839.3 | 57,839.9| 999.4 | $494.0 | $493.4 | $0.6 
1 Dependent children whose disability began before age 18. 2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 29. 
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Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Widow’s, widower’s, 
and mother’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of selected 
months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-58 


(Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 12, 1959] 





— ee 
| Widow’s or widower’s Mother’s 



























































| 
Year and month E | 
Total | Widow's | Widower's| Total | Widowed | — 
| Number 
; ) : ) 
63 | 160,438 | 169,426 12 
254 |  203'782| 203/662 120 
490 | 228" 228/815 169 
799 | 283,873 | 253,670 203 
1,079 | 271,536 | 271,318 223 
1,186 | 281,231 | 281,014 217 
1,066 | 291,916 | 201,656 260 
| 
Oe ae ee ERE 747,766 746,633 | 1,133 | 207,204 297,019 275 
geen wreepenapan 913,060 | 911,841 1/228 | 301/240 | 300,978 262 
1957 | 
AE ae ee 1,020,455 | 1,019,070 1,385 | 314,885 314,608 | 277 
aaa eae 1,095,137 1,093 ,645 1,492 328 , 309 328,019 | 290 
1958 
ee Ae 1,172,767 | 1,171,198 | 1,569 | 344,913| 344,618 295 
November !.................... 1/232'583 | 1/230/941 1,642 ' 353,652 | 312 
| Monthly amount 
December | | 
Bh Lectnantonenigalanall $11,481.3 | $11,479.0 | $2.3 | $5,800.8 |  $5,800.3 $0.4 
ac itala cia dae eatcaeal 13,849.1|  13,841.4 7.6| 6.775.8| 6,771.5 4.4 
le ea 18,482.2| 18,465.7 16.5| 8,272.7| 8,266.0 6.7 
an al ee ee | 92'005.7 | 22°068.5 | 27.2| 91517.0| 9,508.4 | 8.6 
SN sak. s cnsckesdicktanedade | 29'595.7 | 297483.3 | 42.4} 12,088.9| 12,077.7 | 11.1 
| 
1955 | 
ES ETE | 32,150.0| 2,101.8 48.2 | 12,677.4|  12,666.5 | 10.9 
ERROR RCRN, | 34/152.2| 34/102.7 19.6 | 13,403.0 | 13,389.3 | 13.6 
1956 | 
| } 
Ee SRO 36,647.7 | 36,594.6 53.1 | 1,875.9} 13,860.5 | 15.4 
WIG ev fotehoscacnace 45.779.7 | 45,721.8 | 57.9| 14/262.2| 14°247.9 | 14.3 
| | 
1957 
aS ae | 51,706.6 | 51,640.7 | 65.9 | 15,228.9| 15,208.6 | 15.2 
Pe rcicicecacincasacea 55.943.7 | 55,872.5 | 71.3} 16,102.5| 16,086.6 15.9 
1958 | 
ERE es ee 60,457.4 |  60,381.5 75.8) 17,241.1! 7,224.7 16.4 
 Nesses-ciccacctanadsicons 63,976.6 | 63,896.6 | 80.0 | 17,886.5| 17,868.7 17.8 








1 See footnote 5, table 6, page 29. 
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Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance: Wife’s and 
mother’s monthly benefits, with 
entitlement dependent on the en- 
titlement of a disabled vl na aged 
18 or over to a chi monthly 
benefit, in current-payment status 
at end of selected months, 1957-58 


{Partly included in tables 6, 8, and 11; amounts in 
thousands; data corrected to May 13, 1959] 





| Wife’s ! 








| 
Moth- 
Year and month | Wife of | Wife of| er’s! 
| Total | retired |disabled 
worker | worker | 
Number: | 
1957: | 
, 974 .. 609 
December....} 2,865 | 2,865 |........ 1,816 
} ae * If: 2,380 
November ?__| 5,266 | 5,261 5 | 2,897 
Monthly amount: 
1957: 
, ae Rie * 5 er $33.0 
—_— ---| 88.4 ) tf ae 98.1 
pe 134.9 | 134.9 |........ 129.5 
November ?.__| 166.7 | 166.5 $0.2 | 160.0 














1 Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefit® 
solely because she had in her care at least one dis 
abled person aged 18 or over entitled to child’s 
benefits; excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who 
ay pag both aus and nondisabled entitled children 

er car 

2 See feotunte 5, table 6, page 29. 





Table 10.—Old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance: Number of 
lump-sum death payments awarded, 
and number of deceased workers 
represented for the first time in 
awards of lump-sum death pay- 
ments, 1955-59 

[Corrected to May 11, 1959) 











Number | Number 

Year and quarter ! a2 outees 

ments | workers 

566,830 

546,984 

689 , 282 

656 ,825 

122,660 

165,082 159,272 

July-September. -.-...........- 149,649 143,806 

October-December... ....-..-- 147, 235 141,092 

Jan Se 140 ,862 135,218 

Pa a eacccddacdunsen 162,620 155, 268 

July-September-.---.........- 149, 594 142,149 

October-December-.--.-.-...-.--.- 119,215 114,349 
1957 

Jan EEE 173,108 166,199 

oT * See 198,975 190,089 

July-September. -.--.........-- 158,649 152,011 

October-December-......-.-- 187,940 180,983 
Tee 1958 

Jani a_i e 179,534 172,541 

A MUNG cd tiintipcintesdendeia 210,895 202,300 

July-September T tchamminpntaiadl 187,770 180,114 

October-November 3_......... 105,765 101,870 
1959 

January-March ?_............ 252,314 243,607 











1 Annual data for 1940-54 appear in the 1957 
Annual Statistical Supplement, p. 30, table 34. 
2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 29. 
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Table 11.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits in current-payment 


status at end of selected months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-58 


{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 12, 1959] 












































Total Aged wife’s ! Young wife’s ? Husband’s 
Year and month ; | at aes 
Total OASI 8 DI3 Total OASI3 | DI3 | Total OASI3 | DI3 | Total | OASI3 DI3 
| | { 
Number 
December: | | 
___ = eee ae 508 ,350 | 508 , 350 498 ,688 8,865 | are 797 | , 7S 
eae 646,890 | 646 , 890 614,513 29,388 _ a 2,989 | (i Bt eee 
EE ee 737 ,859 | eee 699,797 33,784 >. ye 4,278 Ey 
_, eS ee 887,845 ss _ ae 840,019 eee 41,425 a tee 6,401 | Ope icudeducane 
_ SO Se 1,015,892 1,015,892 958 ,755 i, 49,225 ey ne 7,912 TRO (adc 
1955 
| | 
Co, SR ee es SS $85 4 7) ee 1,067,561 co} 2 54,461 | 54,461 | chs Gea casteal 9,240 9,240 
ees 1,191,963 1,191,963 1,124,616 a. 8. fo ee 57 , 284 | ae 10,063 i See eae 
1956 
| | 
RS EN a ae a 1,255,018 } 200,018 j........ 1,183,899 ik 1 ee 60,404 3 ae 10,715 J | ee 
December. -_..........-- | 1,433, 507 1,433 , 507 a . 1,359,894 1,359,894 i: Se © ere 11,460 BOE asckemeny 
| | 
1957 | | 
| © Se oe 1,718,969 1,718,969 1,631,346 Se 2 74,782 74,782 weer 12,841 << rn 
December - - - _- a oe 1,827,048 1,827,048 1,732,130 ee: | 81,396 ie | 13,522 DOGO teacctwan ne 
| 
1958 
June ilies sited 1,947,414 he te 1,843,296 | 1,843,206 |.......... 90 , 366 ee 13,812 oe | 
areas 2,031,091 2,018,860 | 12,231 1,915,566 1,910,585 4,981 | 101,164 93,931 | 7,233 14,361 14,344 | 17 
j | } | 
| Monthly amount 
ae a8 eee ars a ee ee Se ree ee a ee Cee 
| | | 
December: | | 
Shek) See $11,994.9 | $11,994.9 $11,865.0 | $11,865.0 |.......... $114.0 $114.0 $15.9 $15.9 | - 
1951 | 14,709.5 14,709.5 14, 230.2 | Je = 4 ee 421.1 | MERGE Nocencaaswo 58.2 OO Piso ae cews 
19,178.4 hy SY eee 18,531.1 aa 551.8 | ae 95.4 _  & leereneee 
24,017.1 | 24,017.1 ene 23,124.9 ck. |) | 744.3 | ae 147.9 | 147.9 haiiaienetates 
32,270.6 | 32,270.6 j......--- 31,021.1 | 1,038.9 Sk) | ee ee 210.6 a 
1955 
RR a Ae ee ee ee 37,011.2 37 ,011.2 35,542. 1 DEE). dccecsuwe 1,220.0 2 3) 249.1 C—O eee 
eee eee 39,415.5 39, 415.5 37, 826.1 37, 826.1 1,315.1 FE. S P 274.4 BPR loncccasmus 
1956 
(hE a 41 ,968.4 41, 908.4 40, 257.5 le a 1,416.5 a oh ee 294.3 2 ee 
ee ee 48 325.6 48 325.6 46, 536.6 66.006:6.1...:..--..| 140893 1,469.2 319.8 ae 
1957 
cy A ae Ree ; AS , 748.6 58,748.6 |. - 56, 582.2 56,582. 2 1,797.8 1,797.8 368.6 kee eee 
| SS eee 62,801.6 62:607-6 1......- 60, 433.9 60, 433.9 1,970.3 1,970.3 397.4 397.4 As 
1958 
AE Cs ee : 67, 821.1 67,821.1 65, 207.0 SRO licncaccsonl Boma 2,201.8 '.. sca 412.4 412.4 - 
November ¢..............-- 71, 230.1 70,814.8 $415.2 68 , 249.2 68 ,052.6 $196.6 2,543.4 2,325.4 $218.0 437.5 436.9 80.6 





1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her care. 
2 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 


3 See footnote 2, table 6, page 29. 
4 See footnote 5, table 6, page 29. 





STATE-LOCAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR ASSISTANCE 
(Continued from page 24) 
to recipients in the lowest-income 
States have aroused concern as to 
whether they are making as much 
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fiscal effort to support public assist- 
ance as the other States. The aver- 
age fiscal effort exerted by each of 
the three per capita income groups 
shown below differed somewhat for 
all programs combined, with the low- 


est-income group making the highest 
effort. The lowest- and middle-in- 
come groups averaged about 11% 
percent more effort than the highest- 
income States. In the following tabu- 
lation the 48 States are divided into 


Social Security 








Table 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 








Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 
955-59 














— j 
| Wid- | 


























~ Wife’s or husband’s_ | Child’s ¢ — 7 
ee roe aa is isa- |_ | | ow’s or | Moth- | ar- 
Year and quarter ! Old-age bility | l Di? |’ ets. | er’s | ent’s 
Total | OASI? DI? | Total |OASI?; DI? | Total | OASI?; | ower’s | 
' ! | ' 
RE : 1,657,773) 1,657,773 909,883 | 288,915] 288,915... 238,795 238,795|.......! 140,624) 76,018, 3,538 
i ee eae 1,855,296! 1,8 Pee 934 ,033|._......| 384,562! 384,562,_..._.._| 211,783) 211,783)__....-- 253,524! 67,475) 3,919 
CE ears eens 2,832,344| 2,653,542) 178,802, 1,424,975, 178,802) 578,012) 578,012 ________| 313,163) 313,163) ____.__- 244,633) 88,174, 4,585 
1966 (Jan-Nov.) &...-..<--1<s 2,123,438) 1,960,861| 162,577 1,041,688) 131,394) 379,429) 366,509 12,920) 286,772) 268,509) 18,263 199,314) 81,466) 3,375 
| | | } 

1955 
January-March.-_.__- 396,719}  396,719)___- 219,209)... __- 75,936] 75,936)........; 50,547) 50,547j]__._...- 34,389) 15,917, 721 
FP ie i ee 504,709, 504,709) ___. 20,67) .......-- 86,914) 86,914)_.___- -| 67,375| 67,375}_.....-- ,663) 21,263 907 
July-September. -._.__..- ith kings 402,163} 402, 163}____. (Se | 67,324) 67,324)_....... | 61,535] 61,535|___...-- | 34,855) 19,631] 969 
October-December......-....--- 354,182} 354,182)_.....-- ik | ee 58,741) 5 Sa | ome + ee 34,717; 19,207 941 

| 

1956 | | 
SRNR NarOn..<.......2-5.--.<25--) ST “SRR 7em..4-:.<- 185,2021 vate *ai | 59,905} 59,905/_.__.... 52,382] 52,382)_..____- | 31,845) 16,587 792 
MIR Sti i ncc cc ccacaccceass| 413,242) 413,242)__.....-. 223,460) ........ | 73,641) 73,641)_....... 60,706) 60,706)........ | 35,271] 19,244 911 
July-September... ..............-- | 438,803) 438,803) __.._..- 244,225) .......- | 87,051) 87,051)......-. 55,098 ee ee | 33,842) 17,748 839 
October-December... -...........--- | 656, 656, 538). ......- , Sree 163,965) 163,965)........| 43,597) 43,597) __......| 152, 566 13,896) 1,377 

| 

1957 | | | | | | 
January-March-.-__- 659,108} 659,108). ___- Te... eee } 151,,509| 151 , 509} .......-. | 65,681) 65,681)__....-- 72,076} 19,890) 1,245 
April-June............ 950 ,330) aye i ee | 226.371] 226,371|-------- | 94,029) 94,029)... | 65,857) 24,645) 1,325 
July-September ----_. 641,756) 506,490) 135,266) 264,506) 135,266) 100,944) 100,944) _______. | 72,626] 72,626|......-- | 48,603) 18,849 962 
October-December - - - 581,150) 537,614; 43,536) 358.00 43,536 a ice 99,188) - =| 80,827) 0,827) .......- | 58,097) 24,790) 1,053 

| | 

1958 | | | 
January-March..___- 546,939) 502,668) 44,271! 263,420) 44,271| 95,847 95,8471 oe 67,599} 67,599 54,374] 20,611 817 
MID a oiiriicio nnn cance ‘ 711,565; 672,548) 39,017| 371,765) 39,017) 128,665) 128,665)......-. 85,599| © oe 59,996) 25,553 970 
July-September. --...............-.- 547,059; 516,815; 30,244) 271,872) 30, 244) 92,757) 92,757)|_.....-- 74,213) 74,213)_...-...- | 54,668} 22,423) 882 
October-November 5______--.------- 317,875| 268,830, 49,045, 134,631! 17,862) 62,160) 49,240) 12,920) 59,361] 41,098) 18,263) 30,276) 12,879) 706 

| | | | } | | 

1959 | | } | 

| 
January-March §_______.........--- 764,834) 674,931} 89,903, 338,493) 45,643) 140,616) 122,568} 18,048 128,518) 102,306) 26,212) 78,946) 30,126, 2,492 








! Annual data for 1940-54 appear in the 1957 Annual Statistical Supplement, 


p. 30, table 34. 
2 See footnote 2, table 6, page 29. 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 


age 18, 





5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 


in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on benefits 
awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but are included 
in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 





three groups on the basis of their 
per capita incomes, and the average 
fiscal effort (assistance expenditures 
from State-local funds per $100 of 
personal income) made by each group 
is shown for each of the three major 
programs and for all programs com- 
bined. 





| Average fiscal effort, 
| 1957-58 ! 


Income group, 1955-57 | _ od anal 


|} AllS | 
| pro- |OAA|ADC| GA 
| grams 2 | 
High-income | 
(15 States) __..--- $0.44 $0.19 $0.09 | $0.12 
Middle-income | 
(17 States) _._---- .49 — -08; .10 
Low-income 
(i6 States)... .......- 50 -3l -10 .04 


1 Excludes Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The 
averages shown are unweighted—that is, in deter- 
mining the average every State is given the same 
weight. (A weighted average is heavily influenced 
by the States with the largest amounts of income.) 

2 Includes fiscal effort for aid to the blind and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, not shown 
separately because of their comparatively small size. 








Bulletin, June 1959 


The three income groups differed 
markedly in their efforts to support 
old-age assistance and general as- 
sistance. Although all three made 
their greatest effort for old-age as- 
sistance, the lowest- and middle- 
income groups exerted about two- 
fifths to three-fifths again as much 
effort for that program as did the 
group with highest income. Variation 
in effort to finance old-age assistance 
exists in part because, until recent 
years, coverage under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program was much more limited in 
the middle- and lowest-income 
States, where agriculture is more 
prevalent, than in the high-income 
industrialized States. The States with 
the lowest per capita incomes put far 
less effort, however, into general as- 
sistance than did the States in the 
other two groups. Because of their 
extremely limited fiscal resources, the 
lowest-income States prefer to chan- 


nel their funds into the programs 
that attract Federal dollars. More- 
over, a comparatively large propor- 
tion of their population qualifies for 
assistance under the federally aided 
categories because of the great 
amount of need. 

In view of the generally greater 
need that exists in the lowest-income 
States, it is surprising that they do 
not also make far greater fiscal effort 
than the other income groups for 
aid to dependent children. Old-age 
assistance, however, has much greater 
community acceptance and support 
than has the children’s program, 
which includes aid to those whose 
fathers are absent from the home 
because of divorce, desertion, or fail- 
ure to marry the mother. Funds for 
aid to dependent children are gen- 
erally curtailed by setting assistance 
standards lower than those in other 
programs and/or by meeting a 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Table 13.—Employment security: 


benefits, by State, March 1959 ! 








Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 

























































| Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
| Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- insured 
ments | ‘ = 
rae . : verage men 
Total? | Women Total Women Weeks sins weekly Weeks Average 
com- paid ¢ number of com- weekly 
pensated bene- pensated | payment 
ficiaries 
yee 5 444,639 [1,135,772 | 370,544 9,502,711 2,846,294 | 8,660,388 | $255,639,931 1,968,270 | 8,049,961 $30.38 | 62,105,513 
Region I: 

Connecticut.............- 6,412 18,568 7,560 181,226 57,423 184,643 6,512,042 41,964 177,435 35.95 40,110 
| See 1,213 12,522 6,331 79,925 23,010 68 , 360 1,566,545 15,536 62,328 23.83 18, 564 
Massachusetts._.........- 11,396 50 , 937 24,841 381,933 131,354 345,774 10,444, 203 78 , 585 303 , 270 32.19 85,380 
New Hampshire_.-_..-..--- 974 6,856 2,744 35,404 12,189 28,554 672,853 6,490 26,090 24.57 7,974 
Rhode Island..........-..- 1,436 12,078 7,055 75,847 31,436 67,786 1,989,526 15,406 61,670 30. 59 16,745 
_ Daa 711 1,936 650 20,498 5, 17,367 407 ,672 3,947 16,549 23.82 4,477 

Region II: 

ow ae 9,458 56,781 26,844 444,562 187,970 436,075 13,807,846 99,108 391,024 32.61 99,635 
_ 4 | 65,815 | 210,335 77,822 | 1,387,367 488,353 | 1,292,361 43 , 254,668 293,718 | 1,178,662 35.02 308 ,774 
Peres aes... «0+ 3,076 739 249 10,480 3,224 914 23,414 208 913 in nh a 
Virgin Islands__.._____..- 273 3 0 ere 10 236 2 10 eee 

Region III: 

ee 475 2,006 514 23 ,082 4,698 25,831 814, 291 5,871 24,108 32.46 4,874 
District of Columbia_-_..-- 3,623 3,239 1,037 32,277 10,928 29,745 780 , 292 6,760 29,173 26.47 7,021 
ees 4,296 17,312 5,979 166,7: 51,480 186, 209 5,372,702 42,320 174,249 29.52 40 , 500 
North Carolina___...._..- 10,475 25,963 12,888 173,536 73,600 163,699 3,168,780 37,204 153,225 19.83 41,299 
Pennsylvania...........-- 18,194 115,177 39,543 1,090,655 314,930 1,004,409 28,711,367 228 , 275 938 , 559 29.08 247 , 534 
| SaaS ,847 11,719 3,468 111,811 32,584 96 ,042 2,157,417 21,828 91,141 23.00 24,685 
West Virginia............. 1,994 14,447 1,597 150,261 18,982 131,456 2,860, 29,876 123,544 22.21 33,194 

Region IV: 
SE eee 7,535 16,613 3,624 129,911 30,419 107 ,935 2,364,999 24,531 103 ,995 22.16 28,799 

Florida... -| 18,450 20,183 4,223 120,023 5 70, 1,752,719 16,105 66,973 25.28 27,012 
SSS aS 9,053 15,349 5,794 140,710 57,158 114,872 2,632,246 26,107 108 , 228 23.45 i 
=e 7,538 7,905 2,250 76,175 16,118 61,269 1,362,697 13,925 57, : 22. 66 16,763 
South Carolina. __......-- 5,663 8,346 2,960 66,955 26,175 56,945 1,212,032 12,942 52,492 21.77 14,947 
Ss 7,183 12,971 4,427 173,781 53,248 158,855 3,375,473 36,103 147 ,098 21.78 38,018 

Region V: 
Hentucky BS it a eh sd 4,508 13,438 2,757 147,308 32,471 116,906 3,110,116 26,570 109,377 27.37 32,770 
Saas 9,875 49,125 8,8 412,362 84,405 362,856 12,613,986 82,467 351,442 35.32 96,813 
he oar eee i ots ke 88 16,448 41,775 10,350 405 , 366 97 ,367 371,503 11,571,190 84,433 352,328 32.09 86, 203 
egion VI 
ie 18,297 51,193 18,217 496,675 157,535 470,441 13,834,606 106,918 428 ,014 30.42 110,918 
geste 5,138 22,326 : 175,992 48 ,558 181,787 5,016,703 41,315 166,690 28.67 39,123 
Ses 6,876 15,319 4,151 198,121 40 ,347 172,323 4,811,384 39,164 164,478 28.46 44,368 
sane ee aa 8,050 14,139 2,825 150,439 35,403 125,413 4,281,697 28,503 113,259 34.80 32,461 
egion VII: 

See eee 7,145 4,542 1,508 59,523 16,724 54,544 1,367 ,094 12,396 49,954 25.90 13, 280 
I i ek ee 8,755 5,364 1,370 54,234 14,080 096 1,537,611 12,522 52,017 28.31 11,704 
I 7,454 25 , 252 10,476 174,865 52,003 135,695 3,521,535 30,840 119,837 27.76 37, 265 
. aaa 5,336 2,111 659 382 7,957 37,240 1,034,157 8,464 35,852 28.30 8,053 
North Dakota_..........- 1,538 1,094 156 28 ,987 2,369 26,415 723,898 6, 24,923 27.83 6,655 
South Dakota__________.- 1,746 915 221 14,939 2,246 12,834 325 ,802 2,917 12,012 26.06 3,115 

Region VIII: 
I ne 6,442 7,136 1,696 85,561 20,418 57,144 1,128,579 12,987 53,182 20.15 18,184 
J ae 6,089 14,7 2,099 138 ,902 21,675 127,763 3,776,150 29,037 119,293 30.29 , 980 
0 eae 12,220 8,676 2,248 84,108 26, 533 62,753 1,521,351 14,262 > 26.16 18 ,034 
Bs ay i) 42,118 29,046 6,889 239, 166 62,787 231,734 5,473,437 52,667 220, 205 24.01 57,166 
egion IX: 
Colorado 6,798 5,038 970 49,428 11,819 45,156 1,375,251 10,263 41,974 31.20 10,093 
Montana___ 1,883 3,907 701 56,178 13,237 63,126 1,714,587 14,347 63,126 27.16 12,818 
New Mexico 3,531 3,098 381 21,141 3,538 22,113 , 226 5,026 20,956 25. 52 4,926 
SE EEO Se 3,058 3,491 786 35,573 11,157 34,548 1,048 , 887 7,852 31,764 31.43 7,373 
a wyeene 780 1,266 202 17, 3,146 19,309 716,848 4, 17,668 37.62 3,993 
Region 
nso £8 peo te ,363 7,148 1,236 42,274 9,421 29,871 886 , 592 6,789 28 ,694 29.95 9,156 
en 35,811 115, 538 32,966 881,324 300 ,982 798 , 556 25,870,710 181,490 754,363 33.13 191,256 
SS 914 1,659 586 13,381 6,000 11,052 273 ,492 2,512 9,097 27.40 
_ |. See 2,058 2,761 681 21,970 5,796 21,816 800 , 585 4,958 20,380 37.47 4,627 
Region XI 
EE ae ae 501 1,518 258 26,429 3,215 31,418 1,125,153 7,140 30,408 36.09 (7) 
_ eer 3,409 3,057 384 38,136 6,326 34,167 1,197,259 7,765 32,428 35.48 7,974 
NS So sca ce cccdeise 4,628 13,811 2,343 121,676 30,027 115,161 3,852,109 26,173 107,635 34.12 26,101 
ea | 6,729 ,340 6,225 , 53,910 181,673 5,331,486 41,289 171,784 29.93 42,162 
' | 





‘Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 

3 Excludes transitional claims. 

* Total, part-total, and partial. 

* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


5 Includes 51 placements made during March in Guam. 
6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
7 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affili- 
ated State agencies. 
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Table 14.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1958—-March 1959 ' 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




























































































: a 
Aid to dependent Aidto | Aid Aid 
children the aie to - to the Gen- 
perma- - |depend- perma- 
Year and Total 3 Old-age Aid to nently Ph el Total | _98@ | ent RJ nently a. 
month assistance Recipients the blind and ‘ assist- | chil- and 
Families totally (cases) ance | dren | Plind | totany am P 
dis- (recip- dis- 
Total? | Children abled | ients) abled 
i" Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
58 
| | | | | 
Oe EE 2,470,650, 704 , 498) 2,641,820) 2,023,535 107,787 299,867) 452,000) ........ | —0.2; +2. 1! +0.11 +14 +6.7 
fe apnReR CUTE | 2,465,980, 716,206, 2,687,845) 2,057,926, 107,898 304,862)  454,000)__...__. | —.2) 41.7) 4.1) 41.7) +.4 
EE achAptadalsinanede ional 2,464,344 725,007| 2,720,974) 2,082,800) 108, 144 309,486) 430,000)... .... | =I) 41.2) +.2) $19 —5.1 
JUNO.2....... ” 2,460 , 209 728,255; 2,733,146) 2,092,216) 108 ,336 312,585 418,000)__...... —.2) +.4) +.2}| +1.0 —3.0 
/ Ss eee | 2,458,761) 729,338) 2,737,453) 2,094,987 108 , 886 315, 968) 405,000) _........ —.1) +.2! +'5| +1.1; 3.1 
a eae | 2,456,043 732,050; 2,750, 2,105,694 109,114 318,151) 384,000) ........ —.1| +.5) +.2 +.7 —5.2 
a 2,454,281 736,478| 2,770,517; 2,121,925 109,342 320,516 381,000) _........ —.1 +.7 +.2 +.7 —.8 
ee Se 2,455,358 741,501| 2,792,437}; 2,139,700 109, 504 322,974 386 ,000)_....... () | +.8 +.2) +.8) +1.5 
ee es | 2,452,775 746,271| 2,811,134) 2,154,928 109,796 325, (eS —.1; +.7 74 +.7| +1.8 
December....].............| 2,452,465) 756,405) 2,850,440) 2,185,225 109,831 327,763 434,000)__.....- (®) | +1.44 +.8| +10.5 
1959 | | 
| 
0 a eee 2,445,349 763,302} 2,878,317) 2,206,708 109,679 329,478 Ct AE nn cnanee —.3)} +41.0 —.1) +.5| +8.4 
| 2 eee 2,438,513 769, 2,901,512) 2,224,949 109,470 330 ,357 : ., ees —.3| +.8 —.2| +.3) +2.0 
ae eae 2,433,412 775,587| 2,916, 2,235,435 109, 261 331,304 480,000)........ — +.8 1 +.7 -.1 
- Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1958 
| | } 
March....... $284 ,020 000 $151 , 434,890) $72,009 ,344 $7,189,413 "$18, 191,186, $27,594,000} +2.2) +0.2 +2.9| +0.3) +1.6) +9.3 
. . a 285,134,000, 150,981,895 73,446,282 7,190,649, 18,467,430, 27,686,000 +.4 —.3; +2.0) (° +1.5 +.3 
|. ae 285,576,000 151,317,552 74,251 ,695 7,196,326, 18,695,143) 26,404 ,000 +.2 +.2, +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.6 
Me ikiatiewes: 284 , 969,000, 151,014,619 74,564,363 7,228,164; 18,969,310; 25,713,008 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4) +1.5 —2.6 
PE iiiicecans 283,170,000) 150,875,984 74,316,563 | 7,258,399) 18,998,787, 24,633,000 —.6 —.1) —.3 +.4 +.2 —4.2 
August-__.... 283,110,000} 151,598,122 74,624,065 7,254,331; 19,199,930) 23,186,000 (8) +.5) +.4 -.1 +1.1 —5.9 
September...| 285,277,000) 151,647,823 76,051,105 7,324,068) 19,503,462) 23,385,000 +.8}) () +1.9) +1.0) +41.6 +.9 
October__.._- 292,504,000) 155,463,614 77.737 ,527 7,402,577) 19,949,176) 24,778,000 +2.5 +2.5 +2.2 +1.1 +2.3| +6.0 
November_..| 293,578,000) 155,066,929 78,748,815 7,446,517| 20,057,128) 25,099,000 +.4 —.3) +1.3 +.6 +.5) +1.3 
December....| 303,278,000) 157,341,932 80 ,631 ,860 7,500,759} 20,513,738} 29,892,000) +3.3) +1.5) +2.4 +.7 +.3) +19.1 
1959 
January..... 306,706,000) 157,829,277 81,479,512 7,481,650) 20,742,481) 31,908,000 +1.1) +.3 +1.1 —.3 +1.1 +6.7 
February_...| 308,068,000} 156,534,017 82,697 ,672 7,467,170} 20,903,352} 32,557,000) +.4) —.8 +1.5 —.2 +.8 +2.0 
March 7____.. 310,665,000} 156,570,470 83,651,489 7,523,815} 21,091,642 33,192,000) +:9) +.1) 41.7) +1.1) 41.6) +1.9 





























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from on assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as ge oogates the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


PO? Idaho; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
tates. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated because 
of administrative change in the processing of payments. ———_ —__ for 
the special types of public assistance based on data excluding Illino 





STATE-LOCAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR ASSISTANCE 
(Continued from page 33) 
smaller percentage of need than in 
the other programs when it is neces- 
sary for the State to reduce payments 

to recipients. 
Equal fiscal effort by a low- and a 
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high-income State results in far 
fewer State-local dollars per inhabi- 
tant for assistance in the State with 
the lower income. Fiscal effort, for 
example, in Mississippi (39 cents per 
$100 of personal income) was about 
equal to that in Connecticut (40 cents 
per $100), yet Mississippi had only 


$3.70 to spend for assistance and 
Connecticut had $11.25—more than 
three times as much. Thus, it is ap- 
parent that a low-income State, to 
make the same expenditure per in- 
habitant from State-local funds, 
must make far greater fiscal effort 
than a high-income State. 
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Table 15.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
March 1959 + 


; Aid to the ' 
aie Aid to dependent : , ; “ General 

State Old-age assistance saat Aid to the blind | permanently and Posi case 
children | “totally disabled assistanct 




















. Cae sbicnatianicndiathiia =f Het 2 $19,838,518 | $4,930,815 $541,860 $3,229,410 2 $8 636,000 
Alabama. - ce ; a “ee 1,056 858 8 580 13 
a a Bh a oneke axa ad sr ee ee : reas F tats (') 447,110 
Arkansas. - __- ET. Te ae ee : 290 ,062 29,103 7,832 Se eee aS 
See Sot ane eomns Aathe ; 1,580,196 955,719 84,414 |__ pe ET 65,418 
ei ee eee rn a - 557,849 44,243 2,659 12,752 92,221 
Connecticut - . -__-- Re eS ERS Se Sees es 271,224 149,499 6,240 90 ,006 (*) 
Demwere......<...--- ST BET Re REP RES Ere ae a RAUPE AP ie 7 = eee ie we ‘ 
ee SR eS Se eens 1 eee oe 23 ,992 | 1,383 11 age 1,010 

ee eae a a onsen iM ae oe. geet 3,594 fk 5 eee we by 
NEP RR RR a eee rte Tae 8,274 | 34,128 637 J: } (es 
EE CE a eae eee eee 5,754 i Se eee ze 100 | ee A 
4 ee RR a ee a ae 1,967,520 | 406,536 | 54,850 349,526 4 732,754 
NS ea Seay eae Bee ee 525,302 132,708 | 19,420 (3) 4 297,496 
aS Git a a as areas 109,674 | 27,325 | 4,87 (3) 4 243,276 
et a re Be Beas ee ee ee 322,755 | 78,779 | 5,617 58, 366 66, 264 
ae ee ee z . 2a ; bibs 218,128 | 9,718 | 3,576 47,347 4,037 
se Se EN aaa oa 108 ,333 16,635 4,640 20,664 472,856 
ee RS 2 Se ‘ 29,993 | 60,722 | 1,117 Ri eee ee ae ae 
eS SAE ian a od 2,992,411 186,914 | 33,825 511,618 181,704 
Michigan. .__-_- Eaatic 7 eS eae stone) 432,689 81,917 | 8,436 24,918 292,410 
Minnesota________- ; 1,541,706 198,783 | 33,144 9,068 428 913 
a eg . 2 367 150 | 316 |_- ee tee 4 213,204 
Pe... ......-.. PEE ; 326,127 8,643 27 ,861 29,859 4 27,498 
_ | aes mer Res 16,069 |........-=2 i Ld 1,020 (3) (8) 
New Hampshire.-............-- eee id ‘ ms 79,349 16,744 | 2,781 11,684 (5) 
NOW peer.........-...-.<... ; 7 £E a 619,924 37,678 | 23 133,651 197 ,037 
New Mexico... ___.__-_- aioe Y 2 eee ers | 101,214 56,530 | ) 634 21,816 10,507 
EE SD ee eee 2 ee eran een 2,325,869 1, 208 ,340 84,822 1,000,523 277 , 253 
North Carolina________- : sis <a 94,669 48 ,399 5,568 50,660 4 254,721 
North Dakota--__-. ‘ Dat nciedbe lin cote vndiud 216,562 30,405 1,031 34,119 4 24,610 
Sa 2 eee : — = g aye | 795,085 171,231 | 27 ,667 121,205 41,400,236 
0 ES Se eee 5 th. < oee Seas A See ees } 19,793 93,240 (5) 
a a a Be ol ah ee 2 see res } 432,628 62,072 | 3,857 120,251 78,398 
Pennsylvania_.__._.....___- Sy + Pe ee ee ee | 165,110 263,750 | 34,996 67,812 3,100 
Rhode Island______- a : ee 84,168 | 72,396 | 762 36, 666 4 68,952 
— ——--- aoe ig ce. — = | ee Te ee SD |e ee PN Fe SE be, Ree en OS 416,908 
Bouin aeamote............-... bie — a Sere ae eS Ce eee SAE EA Se, Reet mires ae ss er eee 4 103,719 
| neers i ae | 130,723 41,093 | 4,913 | | a eee ee ee 
eS ad Sd che Se . ee -| 41,771 31,442 832 10,350 1,840 
SS ee ee ee ee eo abe Se 301 | 126 5 | 52 120 
ET ES Oe ee eee oy EE ae ee ee 2,499 14,503 412,376 
I on ee et ie, iS ead 667,770 207,925 10,094 90,687 212,057 
I a eh a a 61,086 61,084 1,235 8,848 48,684 
RE aaa ae a aE REE ARI eae nsaadaaliads | 1,476,929 189,139 32,701 125,775 230,818 
| che REPS Serene fe ee thee ee 5 te 32,802 8,703 808 | 6,477 28,080 
1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no 4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not assistance. 
reported. 5 Data not available. 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 6 Except for general assistance, data understated because of administrative 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- change in the processing of payments. 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 


Social Security 
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Table 16.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 


Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 


average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, March 1959 ' 





| 
Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently 





















































children (per recipient) and totally disabled 
| ' | 

| | Vendor | | Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor 

State Money pay- | | Money | pay- | Money | _pay- Money pay- 
All | pay- | ments | All | pay- | ments | All pay- | ments All pay- ments 

assist- | ments | for assist- | ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 

ance? | torecip-| med- | ance? | torecip-| med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | torecip-| med- 

jents? | {cal | | ients? | ical ients? | ical ients? | ical 

care? | | care? | care? care 3 

} | ! 

Total, 53 States 4... | $04.34 | $86.63} $8.15 | $28.68} $27.05 | $1.09 | $68.86 | set.n1| $4.90 $54.43 | $9.75 
Da ee a ee ee } 43.56 43.55 | -01 7.03 7.02 .01 | 34.95 34.95 (®) 33.01 32.97 -06 
CO See ! 48.34 43.21 | 5.16 15.73 14.81 -92 | 52.74 48.88 3.85 36. 54 30.50 6.09 
BE astenctet onncucadbccecah 83.94 78.07 6.00 46.01 42.39 3.78 103.69 97.89 ee eS, Reet BES) See eo 
GN nds cabipiwcnactansell 94. 26 83.53 10.74 32.37 30.76 1.61 | 76.82 68.43 8.39 65.05 62.76 2.29 
2 eee ee 108. 41 90.41 18.00 48.16 41.75 6.41 107.73 87.7. 20.00 132. 46 90. 46 42.00 

Be Bs an cdadcencccenassencsdlabesndbag a iedsceeieliancodndianoenncdddenlsetesstmadioaaddiecte 70.47 66.14 . § ae Se ee eee ae 
64.00 59. 29 7.35 33.45 33.37 .08 | 67.76 67.71 -05 74. 46 71.27 5.06 
53.13 50.72 4 ee es ee ee ee ee 58. 26 56.89 1.42 58.72 55.82 3.16 
57.85 52.31 5.55 34. 58 31.26 3.32 66.88 60.24 6. 64 71.54 65.87 5.67 
63.70 62.95 60 nnnmdileied Ridden dicts a Sa 67.7 67.24 -66 69.34 68.94 41 
| 

69.38 45.72 | 25.88 38.37 35.25 3.16 | 78.21 59.73 18.81 79.69 59.49 20.75 

59.21 42.62 17.55 27.98 25.19 3.20 | 67.92 58.93 10.09 (®) () (®) 

70.00 67.54 3.04 35. 66 34.97 -86 | 84.14 81.94 2.93 (®) (°) (®) 
76.52 66. 44 10.75 35. 55 32.23 3.55 81.12 72.70 9.00 80.94 68.04 13.73 
66.16 64.48 1.75 22.14 22.05 -10 76.13 74.89 1.38 53.81 50.80 3.12 
63.60 54.60 9.00 27.39 26. 54 | - 86 69.39 59.39 10.00 71.21 59.21 12.00 
56.92 53.83 3.09 27.89 26.1 1.76 | 62.88 60.35 2.53 64.72 60.39 4.33 
98.03 62.58 35.97 46.41 42.72 3.87 | 124.27; 109.89 16.00 115.80 68.08 50.85 
70.49 63.90 6.60 38.15 37.30 85 | 76.23 71.65 4.59 85. 27 79.09 §.18 
84.99 54.43 31.68 44. 59 38.89 6.08 | 97.52 69. 29 29.33 61.07: 57.50 4.25 

| 

63.16 63.11 | -05 33.12 33.10 -02 | 70.88 70.04 ae) Sas ee Sees 
68.29 48.21 | 20.51 28.13 27.36 -81 | 84.45 55.52 29.45 70.87 51.84 19.30 

67.30 61.31 SS ae SS ee Ss ee ee 97.49 91.53 5.96 (8) (°) (®) 
Now Hampsbire...:.............23 } 70.71 55.39 15.36 41.15 37.18 4.00 | 73.06 61.76 11.30 87.88 57.91 30.43 
oe ee ae: 87.43 60.65 32.35 44.92 44.32 1.07 | 82.27 82.33 -02 95.83 75.48 23.19 
fae 62.24 52.60 9.64 31.21 29.15 2.07 | 64.10; 57.24 6.86 66.81 - 86 9.95 
ot DE eee ee 101.15 77.62 26. 68 42.77 38.42 | 4.59 | 106.17 | 87.82 20. 81 99.86 76.84 | 25.85 
Newer Obtalina. <. co... ...5....28 39.93 38.05 1.88 19.12 18. 66 | - 46 | 51.64 50.74 1.10 46.46 43.56 2.90 
ee eae ee 84.39 58. 26 28.86 39.75 35.63 4.68 70.30 61. 24 10.85 90.92 62.48 | 32.34 
i eS eer aS Se ee | 65.72 58.35 | 8.76 28.80 | 26.99 | 1.84 64.87 57.59 7.42 70.98 59. 54 | 11, 66 

| 

Oklahoma... ...........-- ee | ae ee eee eee Cee 94.22; 83.75} 10.48| 85.77] 75.29 10.48 
J) | ee 82.14 | 60.30 23.77 | 39.87 | 38.23 2.80 86.63 | 75.06 13.39 90.07 71.78 23.26 
<, eee eee 67.61 | 64. 29 3.32 | 30.87 | 29.39 1.47 | 62.87 | 60.88 1.99 58.91 54.53 4.37 
ES are eae 73.90} 61.96 12.00} 35.25; 30.86 4.39 73.42! 67.42 | 6.00 80.81; 66.89 | 14.00 
I dirtecadnd au ccccckagsccece 43.40 | 41.10 2.30 | 19.11 | 18.60 | 51 47.63 45.93 | 1.70 45.06 42.76 2.30 

_ ee ES ee Se eee 66. 56 | 61.57 4.99 | 36.86 | 34.35 | 2.51 69.99 | 66.05 | 3.94 72.22 67.32 | 4.91 
We ems =o 8s 5c ck 23.30} 22.83 .50| 11.86) 11.70} .16 (@) ® {> MM |o BB 25.01 | 50 
ay eee 40.76 | 37.67 ee ee ee ee er Ee ee 45. 66 43.65 2:05 | 46.87 44.49 | 2.42 
Lo a ee eee 88.51 | 76.17 12. 52 45.63 40.82 | 4.84 101.32 87.98 13.46 | 102.49 87.94 | 14.87 
P| ae eee 33.36 30.42 | 2.94 22.47 21.69 .78 36.11 84.94 1.16 | 34.76 | 33.57 | 1.18 
ee ee eer: 79.84 43.67 39.52 45.76 40.86 5.70 84.95 55.08 32.03 |. 131.26 | 38.97 | 96.60 
ee ae ee 70.75 61.48 9.27 37.84 34.68 3.16 76. 46 64.91 | 11.54 75. 68 | 63.62 | 12.06 








! Averages for general assistance not computed because of differences among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
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for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay 
ments. See tables 17-20 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Less than 1 cent. 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 récipients. 
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Table 17.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1959 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to Percentage change from— 





| recipients 
Num- l 
State ber of | February 1959 | March 1958 
- recip- in— in— 
ie: Oe See a ee =% 
/ amount | age 


| 
Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber | Amount 


Total 2_ __|2,438, 412/9186,570,470 $64.34,3 —0.1) 340.1)3-1.3) 343.8 

















BOR tcc tee | 101,718, 4,430,660) 43.56 —.3 —.9) —1.8) +11.0 
Alaska---.-.- | 1,482 4 89,057) 60.09) —.3 —1.9) —4.1) —6.4 
Avie... .2 13,853} 792,960; 57.24, —.5 —.2) -1.4) 42.1 
Ark.........| 56,228) 2,718,320} 48.34) () +.3) +.4 +7.8 
eee | 263,366) 22,108,111) 83.94) —.2 +.6) —1.0 —1.3 
Colo.?__._...| 51,957; 4,897,706) 94.26) (®) —4.1 —.6 +7.7 
Conn........| 15,068} 1,633,512) 108.41) -—.3 42.2) —.7) —16.8 
_ eee: 1,477} 72,588; 49.11) —.7 —.3' —5.9| 6.0 
= ee 3, 264| 208,903) 64.00, +4.6 +11.9) 44.7) +19.5 
_, eee 69,939) 3,715,986) 53.13) (°) —.2) +11 —.4 
oa | 98,144) 4,675,742 47.64) (°) —.1) +.2) 410.4 
Hawaii_____- | 1,491! 86,261| 57.85, —.9 —.6, ~3.4, 49.1 
Idaho._.-...| 7,736, _ 492,770] 63.70) —.6, —1.3) 4.4) 9 +.7 
ae ---| 76,085} 5,275,430) 60.38)......_|.....-.-.|....... aes 
7 ee |} 29,931] 1,772,358) 59.21! —.6, +2.5) -—3.4) 1.4 
lowa_.......| 36,091] 2,526,348} 70.00! +.2) -—3.2) —3.5 +.3 
Mens. i 30,017; 2,296,958) 76.52) —.4 —.8) —3.7) 41.6 
_< 56,890! 2,469,829] 43.41} —.1 —.2} —1.5) +10.7 
? es es 124,675] 8,248,841) 66.16, +.1 +.3) +.5) +5.1 
Maine... ___- 12,037) 765 , 582) — +.1 +.1| —1.4) +412.4 
| | 
os |} 9,708 — 552,537) 56.92) +.2) +.6) —.1) 49.2 
MMees....._1% 83,198} 8,155,916] 98.03} —.3 —2.0) —2.5) —.3 
Mioh.......- | 65,602) 4,624,451) 70.49) —.4 —.4) —2.5 +3.3 
Minn...___.- 48,663! 4,136,002) 84.99! 0 +2.4) —.3) +46 
“RS 80,718} 2,355,897) 29.19} +.1 —.1) -—.2) 2.9 
_ SRR 120,414) 6,718,230) 55.79) —.1 —.3) —2.6 —.3 
ee 7,450) 470,509) 63.16) —1.6 —2.0) —6.9 —4.8 
Neir... 2.2: | 15,898} 1,085,607} 68,29) —.5 +.3) -—4.0 +43.1 
ee } 2,611) 175,724) 67.30) —.3 —.7] +1.4 +.3 
eee | 5,167, 365,376] 70.71, —.5 —.1! —3.3 —.1 
N.J_.--.----} 19,163} 1,675,391] 87.43) —.1 —2.2) —.2) 47.3 
Ee | = 10, 502} 653,656, 62.24, +.4 +.2) +3.3; +19.8 
5 aa | 87,170} 8,817,778] 101.15} —.2) +1.6' —2.7/ +5.2 
i a 50,356} 2,010,849) 39.93) —.1 +.3) —.9 +7.5 
N. Dak .__.- 7,504) 633,271 84.39) -.5 -7.3' -1.6' 44.2 
Olio. ._._..: | 90,727} 5,962,915) 65.72) +.3 el oF +.5 
| SSR | 92,073} 7,044,785} 76.51! (7) —.3 -1.6 +6.8 
Oreg..._....| 18,204} 1,495,300] 82.14) +.4, +6.1) 41.4, +5.2 
TI i, distaae 49,726, 3,362,080) 67.61; +.5 +.1) 41.1) +481.3 
J MRSS | 40,535) 330,631; 8.16) +.1 +.2) -2.8) -1.9 
_* em } 7,014 518,368] 73.90) —.8 —1.1! —3.6| 41.3 
eS See | 34,311] 1,906,243) 38.07) —.6 —.6| —4.3) 3.3 
8. Dak_._._- | 9,416) 540,949] 57.45) —.3 +.3) —4.0) +12.2 
Tee... | 56,836) 2,466,541) 43.40) +.1) § (?) —.6) +12.2 
Denis ut. 3:. | 223,830) 11,655,606) 52.07) (7) 41.9 —.5) 410.1 
Utah... .__-- | 8,370) 557,088, 66.56 —.6, (7) —4.3 —.9 
ae | 5,910 334,118! 56.53, +.1 +.2) —4.2) +6.9 
ee 597 13,909} 23.30) —.5) —1.0) —4.8) +18.7 
Va.......2:.| 15,289) 623,132} 40.76) —.1 +.4/ —2.5, +10.2 
Wash... ___- 53,356 4,722,527, 88.51; —.7 -~-.2) —3.7 +.5 
fe | 20,777 693,131| 33.36 —1.0 —8.2) -3.6 —5.4 
Wis__.......] 37,370} 2,988,754) 79.84; —.3 +3.6| —2.3) +2.8 
Wi0-........ 3,539 250,377| 70.75, —.5 —.6) 4.0! 4.0 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,004 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $354,219 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 6. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $19,952 from general assistance 
funds were made to 88 recipients. 

> Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Data understated because of adminjstrative change in the processing of 
payments. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 18.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1959 | 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to Percentage change from— 





recipients 
| Num- } | | 
State | ber of | February 1959 March 1958 
recip- | in— in— 
ients Total | Aver- | 





amount | age | 


Num- Num- | 
ber | Amount ber | Amount 


| 
| 

















Total 3. -| 109,261! $7,523,815| $68.86) 3+-0.1) 341.1'341.7) 345.0 
ae 1,657 57,914 34.95 0 +.2  —1.0) —3.4 
Alaska. _.._- 93 6,419} 69.02) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
es 805 54,903] 68.20) 0 +.8) +1.1 +7.4 

EE RS 2,034 107,264} 52.74) +.1 —.6| +.3 +4.6 
Gallf.?.___.... 14,069} 1,458,750} 103.69) +.2 +.6 2.5 +.7 
oS 317 24,351] 76.82) —.3 +.3) —1.6 —.6 
Sees 312 33,612} 107.73; —1.0 +6.0 +.3} —6.4 
J es 272 19,167; 70.47; +1.1 +3.2; +1.9 +1.3 
J oa 242 16,398) 67.76) +2.5 —.5 0 +4.3 
Pia accel 2,534 147,635] 58.26) —.6) —.8 41.8) 41.9 

| 

TS ares | 3,530 186,037} 52.70) -+.1 —.1) 41.1) +10.5 
Hawaii-_.._- 96 6,420] 66.88) (4) (*) a ey 

Idaho______- 180 12,203} 67.79) —.6 —2.7 2.3 +6.2 
ae 2,916) ae 8 ee ae Pes es 
_* ees 1,925] 130,748} 67.92} —.8 —4.1) +5.6 +3.6 
ee es 1,460) 122,849; 84.14) +.1 —3.9| +.2 +3.0 
Mets. 624| 50,616] 81.12) —.2 —1.6| +.6,) +4.8 
_< =F | 3,188} 140,307) 44.01) —.5 —.6) —2.1) 48.1 
ae See | 2,589 197,091! 76.13) +.3 +.1) +6.5) +410.1 
Maine_____- 464 82,198} 69.39} +.9 +-.7] ~1.5)° +188 
eos 441 27,732) 62.88) —2.9 —1.3) —4.8 +4.2 
wae... 4. 2,114 262,717) 124.27} +.5, +11.7) +5.4) +10.6 
Mich.___...- 1,839 140,192) 76.23} +.9 +.7| +3.8) +7.8 
Minn.._...2.- 1,130 110,199} 97.52) —.3 —.3) —1.1 +5.4 
REE 5,824 224,216} 38.50} +.8 +.7; +10.0 +9.6 
a 5,196) 337,740} 65.00 —.2 +8.2) +2.1 +10.6 
Mont...__.. 376) 26,651; 70.88 —.8 —1.8) —6.0 —6.0 
Neber.......:- 946) 79,886) 84.455 —.5 +3.2) —2.5 +1.7 
Ree 171 16,671; 97.49 +1.8 +1.1) 421.3) +24.6 
NSGE...c222- | 246 17,973| 73.06 —.4 —1.2; +.4 +.7 
SS ee 920 75,684! 82.27) —1.2 —2.1) +1.5 +6.3 
N. Mex... 384 24,614 64.10; +. +.6 —2.3) +411.0 
hee 4,077 432,869) 106.17) +.6 +1.9 —3.2 +7.3 
ey ees 5,046 260,563) 51.64 +.5 +1.1) +2.6 +15.0 
N. Dak.___- 95 6,726) 70.80, (4) (4) —12.8) —10.0 
Chip. - 3,728 241,852! 64.87) —.1 +2.0, +1.2 +1.4 
rs 1,889) 177,989} 94.22 +.6 +.4) —.44 +9.6 
RS 288 24,949) 86.63 —.3 +5.4) —4.3! —1.1 
aa 17,597 1,106,382) 62.87, —.2 -—.1 +.7] +.3 
— es 1,822 14,912) 8.18 +.6 +.8 —.3 +1.4 

| 

_S 127 9,324) 73.42) —3.8 —1.9, —4.5 —1.0 
> re 1,747 73,490} 42.07) —.2 —.5; —1.4 —1.3 
re 170 9,701} 57.06} —1.7 —1.2) —5.0 +7.7 
ee 2,890 137,638, 47.63) +.1 (8) —.5 +9.5 
ices eet 6,400 364,725) 56.99) +.4 2.2) +7.0 +19.4 
a occ, 211 14,768) 69.99) —1.4 —1.3; —3.7 —3.1 
_; Seer 138 8,058! 58.39 0 +1.2) +1.5) +10.7 
J it 19 513; (4) (4) (*) M | & 

ae 1,221 55,752] 45.66 —.1 +.4, —.2) +8.7 
Wash---_....} 750 75,991| 101.32, —.5 —.3 —2.3 +1.4 
Mm: Va... 1,061 38,308) 36.11 —.8 —7.3, —3.4 —8.6 
are 1,021 86,734) 84.95) +.1 +3.1) —1.2 +3.5 
a 70 5,352; 76.46] (4) (4) (4) (4) 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision, 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $34,552 to 307 recipients; 
Missouri, $46,867 to 714 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $666,223 to 10,886 re- 
cipients. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 5, 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Data understated because of administrative change in the processing of 
payments. 

6 Increase of lessjthan 0.05 percent. 
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Table 19.—Aid to dependent children: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1959 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases 


receiving only such payments] 





State 


‘Total 


AE SR se 
Alaska, 


District of Columbia 
Florida 


ee 
Hawaii_ 
| | SENSE ae OM EE EG 
eS A OR RE PBF 
Indiana 


eR ae 2 - 
Louisiana. -_._____- 
Maine 


| es aS 
a ea eee 
Mississippi 
| Et e ss e 
aS ee RIE RES: 
| Se ae 
Nevada 





New Jersey 
of Ee SE ee 
New York___. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio. 


SE oe IRIS Bie 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


Ob EO SR ee ee 
South Carolina______- 
South Dakota 


MOD wm em me we we we en ww ~~ ee ee eee ewww ee 


p> i eR is cere 
... .., _ eee 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision, 





Number 


0! . 
families 


775, 587 


8,356 
14,345 
27,120 

9,526 
17,879 
25,846 

1,890 

2,889 

994 

1,105 


10, 524 


Number of recipients 





Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 





Total ? 


2: 916, 799 
91, 271 
4,150 
25,130 
31,633 
252,966 
27 ,557 
23,320 
6,601 
16,799 
99,579 


61,269 
10,273 
7,398 
128,829 
41,528 
31,620 
22,178 
75,155 


19,433 


34,481 
48 ,344 
95,826 
32,696 
69,090 
97 ,353 
6,845 
10,721 
3,281 

4,183 


35,239 
27,372 
263,117 
105, 216 

6,503 
92,887 
59,651 
22,167 
178,831 
181,543 


16,491 
38,908 
10,834 
79,819 
105, 508 
12,535 
4,346 
771 
38,123 
42,996 
78,485 
33, 206 


9 





a 
757 


} 
| 
| 
} 






































| Average per— | February 1959 in— | March 1958 in—- 
. Total } | | | 
Children amount | | | Number | Number | 
| Family | Recipient of | Amount | of | Amount 
jrecipients | \recipients | 
2,235,435 $83,651,489 $107.86 | $28.68 3+0.8 | %+1.7 | 3+10.3 | %+16.2 
71,105 641,972 28.01 | 7.03 | +.4 | +.3| +423] —14.: 
3,082 119,342 99.70 | 28.76 | +1.6 | +1.5 | —4.0 | —4.2 
19,319 706 , 570 110.83 | 28.12 | +1.5 +1.8 +12.3 +22.2 
24.767 497 ,495 60.12 | 15.73 +1.3 +2.2 | —2.8 —.9 
196,899 11,637,793 162. 66 46.01 +2.3 +2.8 +17.5 +19.7 
21,469 891,956 124.31 32.37 +.2 +.9 +8.4 +10.2 
17,320 1,123,087 157.76 48.16 +.6 | +1.0 +19.0 | +25.6 
5,052 155,815 87.19 | 23.60 +2.2 | +2.4 +8.9 | +8.9 
13,220 561,922 147.37 | 33.45 +2.8 | +2.7 +30.5 | +53.3 
77,18 1,612,027 59.41 16.19 +.7 | +.6 +14.2 +13.6 
47,112 1,459,335 89.39 23.82 +.2 | +.1 +7.1 | +14.9 
8,154 355,211 134.35 34. 58 +.2 | —.1 —4.3 +10.9 
5,444 298 ,452 148.41 | 40.34 +.9 | +1.3 +7.8 | +12.6 
98 ,629 4,943,412 154.93 | } iy ae eae |S eee Seer 
31,224 1,161,980 101. 52 27.98 +.4 | +1.0 +14.4 | +14.2 
23,651 1,127 ,627 130.68 | 35. 66 +1.7 | +4.3 +11.0 | +22.2 
17,355 788 ,395 133.83 35.55 +2.4 | +2.2 +12.1 +19.9 
56,572 1,510,004 72. 67 20.09 +.1 } +.1 +3.7 | +6.1 
77,428 2,213,470 89.97 22.14 +1.4 | +1.4 +3.5 +9.3 
14,281 532,365 96.01 27.39 +1.6 +1.4 +9.3 | +12.5 
26 , 964 961,504 115.07 | 27.89 +1.8 +2.4 +14.1 +27.2 
36,225 2,243,647 156.41 | 46.41 +1.7 +2.1 +8.3 +7.5 
70,112 3,655 ,954 134.81 38.15 +.9 +1.0 +17.6 +20.9 
25,361 1,457,797 = 03 44.59 +1.6 +2.8 +10.7 | +19.9 
53,772 728 , 509 -75 10. 54 +2.3 +1.5 | +15.1 | —4.0 
73, 583 2,326 , 621 oO. 02 23.90 +.5 | +.6 +9.4 | +10.1 
5,311 226,723 119.96 33.12 —4.5 —3.6 —10.9 —10.2 
8,118 301,610 104.40 28.13 +.6 (9) —3.9 —.2 
2,524 89,484 90.02 27.27 +2.3 +2.4 +20.7 +20. 6 
3,146 172,140 155.78 41.15 +.7 +1.7 +11.8 | +20.1 
| } 
26,782 1,582,939 150.41 | 44.92 +3.0 +4.3 +24.3 | +32.0 
20 , 90% 854,312 118.36 31.21 +.4 +.5 +8.7 +29.3 
197,447 11,252,708 165. 22 42.77 +.4 +2.6 +7.9 } +15.5 
81,260 2,011,868 75.95 19.12 +1.7 +2.3 +11.0 | +16.7 
5,035 258 , 482 148.38 39.75 —1.2 —1.0 +2.6 | +11.7 
71,505 2,674,838 111.7 28.80 +.2 +2.3 +17.3 | +37.4 
45, 283 1,899,192 110.10 | 31.84 +1.3 +1.1 +5.5 +14.7 
16,7 883,752 141. 54 | 39.87 +2.8 +4.6 +25.2 | +30.1 
135,999 5,519, 868 121.53 30.87 +1.4 +.7 +21.6 | +24.8 
144,869 47,250 14.99 4.12 —2.1 +1.2 | +6.1 +17.0 
12,345 581,207 127.09 | 35.25} +1.0} 42.1} 43.0] 47.1 
30, 586 546,212 55.94 | 14.04 +.2 +.1 | +6.7 | +6.4 
8,210 310,418 | 97.68 | 28.65 +.9 +1.2 | +4.4 | +14.9 
60,127 1,525,368 70.53 | 19.11 | +.9 | +.8 | +10.4 | +12.9 
80,411 1,806 , 369 70.93 | 17.12 | +.3 | +.1 | —.7 | —-1.9 
9,342 462,062 — 130. 53 36. 86 +2.2 | +1.6 +13.1 +15.2 
3,257 132,231 107.7 30.43 42.5) +1.7| +140] +31.3 
651 9,144 | 43.13 11.86 —3.9 | —6.8 | —7.6 +18.0 
29,907 741,618 | 78.25 | 19.45 +.8| +23] +5.5| +10.6 
32,077 1,961 ,737 | 158. 83 45.63 | +1.0 | +1.4 +9.7 | +16.0 
61,066 1,763,798 | 86. 41 22.47) () —4.6| +10.6 | +5.6 
25,162 1,519,494 | 166. 43 45.76 | +1.6 +2.8 +13.3 | +17.6 
2,096 104,313 | 136. 36 37.84 | +2.1 +3.5 |} +10.1 | +14.7 


All data sub- 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


Bulletin, June 1959 


3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 4. 

4 Data understated because of administrative change in the processing of 
payments. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 20.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
March 1959 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to Percentage change from— 
































recipients 
Num- | | 
State | berof | | | February 1959 | March 1958 
. | recip- | in— | in— 
ients Total | Aver- acta 
| amount | age | __ l 3 | 
| | = Amount “per | Amount 
ar mae ewe } } 
| | 
Total_..... | 331,304] $21,001,642) $63.66) 2 4.0.7 241.62+410.1) 2?+16.1 
| | = 
Ala.........| 12,752} 420,904! 33.01) —.2 +.2) +1.5} +1.8 
y “Sears 7,015, 256,332, 36.54, —.5 +.1} +2.6)  +7.1 
Calif........| 5,503 482,237, 87.63} +4.6 +5.4+173.0| +208.2 
Oue......1.3 5,571 362,387, 65.05) +.5  +3.0 +2.7} +9.2 
Conn.._.___. 2,143 283,863, 132.46) +1.0 +3.9) +3.7 +.5 
ema ee 314 20,501! 65.29, —.9 —.9} +6.1) +10.1 
eee 2,549 189,797, 74.465 +3.4) +7.1| +4.9) +16.3 
Sa: 7,650 449,220) 58.72) +1.7/ +2.1) +22.3] +24.6 
Sees 17,797 924 , 299) 51.94) +1.7 +1.8) +21.3 +34.8 
Hawali_____- | 1,081 77,336) 71.54) +.3 +.9, —2.7] +8.6 
Idaho... .__- | 985 68,303} 69.34) +4.7 —.1) +5.2| +12.3 
| ee | 16,845} 1,342,421| 79.60).....-|.-...-}l | stein 
Kans_._____. | 4,252) 344,139) 80.94" —1.0 4.3) —.7} +6.3 
SRN | 7,825} 344,690) 44.05, —.1) (@) | 412.5] +29.2 
_ Tee: | 15,154) 815,498) 53.81! +4.9 +.8) +2.9} +10.3 
Maine______- | 1,722 122,616) 71.21) +2.9)  +2.7) +38.2) +59.2 
DUOC ds cnand | 5,875 347,863} 64.72) +.1 +.2} +6.4) 416.1 
Mass. _.___.. | 10,061} 1,165,086} 115.80} +.6 —1.1) +5.9} 43.7 
Mich..__.__- | 4/020) 343,569] 85.27) 41.3 +.8| +21.2) 424.9 
Minn... __.- | 2,133 130,269} 61.07) +1.7 +17) +16.5} +17.3 
| | 
Miss........| 7,515 221,440/ 29.47) 42.8 +2.8) +24.3} 424.3 
Tr: | 15,363 889,815} 57.92} +.4 +.4| +3. +6.2 
Mont.._._.__. | 1,484 104,043) 70.11) —.5 | 1.1) +1.6] +3.6 
Nebr......_. | 1,547} 109,687; 70.87) +.3) +2.7) $11.8) 414.7 
(ee 384) 33,747) 87.88, +.8| +1.6) +18.5) 421.5 
RR | 5,763 552,242) 95.83) +1.0 +.2| +15.7) +22.0 
N. Mex..__- | 2,193 146,505] 66.81] +.4 +.5| +11.3) +31.6 
hcntislel 38,700} 3,864,572) 99.86, —.3, +1.6) +.5/ +6.8 
Moi... 2.2 17,469 811,590} 46.46) +1.4) +1.8) +11.0} 422.3 
N. Dak..... 1,055 95,914) 90.91] +.7) 4.9) +1.7| +3.3 
| 
ON. ccank 10,391 737,550; 70.98} +.7, +10.3) +12.9] +428.6 
Okla____. -| 8,898 763,209) 85.77) +.7 +.3| $11.1] 423.9 
IE sis ct 5,169 465,582} 90.07) +2.5) +9.4/ +25.1] +29.5 
NES dh occa 15,500 913,057} 58.91) +.5 +.4) +5.6) +3.3 
Spr 21,172 187,150} 8.84) +.2 +.1] 41.5] +2.7 
= RORnet 2,619 211,651| 80.81} +.2 +.8| +18.5| +25.1 
ame 7,899} 275,219) 34.84) 0 | ©) +2.6| +2.7 
8. Dak__.__- | 1,076 64,978) 60.39) +2.6) +3.8) +11.6| +34.3 
Tean.......: 7,313 329,496] 45.06) +1.6) +2'3| +44.0/ +56.0 
iGid....2 4,624 243,241) 52.60 +2.3) wy pee! +216.9 
Wtab........ 2,110 152,392) 72.22) +1.3/ +41.) +101!  +15.9 
_ “eae 788 ,790| 59.38) +2.5| +2.3) +18.0] +32.3 
, 3 seer 104 2,653} 25.51] 0 | —.3} +3.0| +30.7 
NG oenasand 6,004 281,381) 46.87) +.8 +.7; +8.5| 421.9 
Wash... ._.- 6,100 625,190} 102.49) +.7); +.6) 46.2} +10.0 
W. Va.....- 7,469 259,614| 34.76) —.5| <3) —1.7| —11.1 
Wii i...-..4 1,302 170,907| 131.26 —.4) +8.8) 43.7) +412. 
We... 537 40,639} 75.68) —.4) +3.9) +2.9} +10.0 




















| 


| 
| 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 3. 

3 Data understated because of administrative change in the processing of 
payments. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 21.—General assistance: Cases und payments 
to cases, by State, March 1959: 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 












































payments] 
| Payments to | 
Ie « — 
| pom | Percentage change from 
Num- | | | 
State hg February 1959 March 1958 
cases | | in— in— 
| Total | Aver- 
| amount | age , 
| | oe Amount) “ur |Amount 
Soees | Soma! | | 
| | 
Total 35... 480,000) $33,198,000 $69 " —0 1| +1.9 +6. 2 +20.3 
445) .7| —21.6 
5) +7.8 
+26.3 
10.7 
—3.8 
—9.6 
—8.3 
+3.6 
| +61.4 
. 5. —14.9 
.7| 2) $15.3 
7 -1| +46.6 
-9| 6) +13.5 
5) ; —7.1 
: +3.5 
.& 5} —44.1 
‘ ' .0! +6.1 
,763| -26] +5.2, 43.6) +5. +6.0 
ee 5 3,421| 216, 728| 63.35) +2.7; +3.0| +27.5| +33.6 
_ a Ba 10,479 nape: 71.87 +.5) +2.1 —2.0) —.4 
a eee 48 , 536 4,937,311) 101.72 —.7) +5.7| +16.4 +40.6 
Minn_-....- 10,511 839,430) 79.86) +2.7) +6.8) +16.1) +34.8 
. ae ee 1,004 14,514) 14.46) +3.7) +2.8) +1.8 +4.1 
ANU aka 8,366 536,745] 64.16] +1.6) +2.9| +17.2) +52.2 
Mont....__- 1,992! 86,305} 43.33] +27.0)  +18.9) —20.1/  —7.3 
eee Ge 1,519) 75,210} 49.51 —a +.7) —11.8 3.9 
Wev4. ..j... 650| So a ES: een ee ae 
SR Be 1,272) 71,715) 56.38 —5.7| 371] —21.3) +20.7 
ko Ke PR 13,593 1,389,356) 102.21 +.9} +1.7; +6.6) +16.9 
N. Mex....- 596; 24,366) 40.88 +.2) +2.9) +11.0 +29.3 
ky, I 6 44,152 4,260,941) 96.51) +1.6 +2.6) +12.6 +22.9 
) ae 2,621 59,668) 22.77 +.2 +3.7) —35.3 —29.6 
he ee 781 47,081; 60.28) —7.6 —2.3) +9.5 +15.4 
SSS 45 , 226 3,385,382) 74.85 -—.9 +1.1 —.2 +20.5 
_ eee 7,966 111,297; 13.97) +2.1 —1.8} -—6.2 —4.8 
ee 7,191 492,313) 68.46) +15.5 +13.0) —2.9 —14.3 
SR: PSE 39,042 2,822,214; 72.29) +1.0 —2.5| +34.4 +40.0 
2. Me Ma 1,734 12,153 7.01) +11.2 +6.8) +4.5 +12.1 
> ee 3,901 298,497| 76.52 —.2 +9.6) —6.5 —.2 
oh Se le, 1,376 30,382) 22.08) +3.6 +2.1) —17.4 —16.3 
a; OK... 686 24,377| 35.53) —31.4 —34.3) —45.8 —44.3 
Tenn......_- 3,034 ,738| 14.42 +.5) —7.3) —10.1 —29.5 
.. eRe ee REP eee See ee eee 
,. SPA 2,473 183,957; 74.39) —2.3 +1.8) —17.1 +1.5 
\ 4 I Be 1,700 ck Se See, See peer ee Peake tee 
: i SE Bee 119 2,782} 23.38 —.8 +2.5) —9.8 +8.3 
Rie. 2,438 96,631) 39.64 +.4 +2.9) —14.2 —3.7 
. , _ aR 17,193 1,230,464) 71.57) —3.0 —5.3) —4.7 +.5 
. ee ee 2,877 97,116} 33.76 -—.7 +.5) +22.2 +22.8 
. | eee 10,764 921,451) 85.60) —11.1 —13.5) —3.1 —1.9 
oe 768 x 65.66) —9.5 —12.7| +25.1 +51.8 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
yer aa Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

5 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospital- 
ization, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

7 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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